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Ships’ officers fight for seamen’s travel perks 


by John Draper 

LIVE in Auckland, work in 
Wellington—and the boss will 
pay the air fare every week. 

tl’s a desk-bound executive’s 
dream, specially if Auckland 
could be swapped for the Bay 
of Islands or Waiheke Island or 
. . . anywhere. 

But for seamen, cooks and 
stewards working on the Cook 
Strait Rail ferries it is a 
reality. Their travelling bills 
cost Railways around $400,000 
a year. 

And now officers who often 
live in the same area, if not the 
same street, and frequently go 
to work on the same nights, 
want their travel paid too. 

Officers living outside 
Wellington are entitled only to 
concessionary travel on trains 
and Road Services buses to get 
to and from work, like all other 
railway employees except the 
seamen and sea-going cooks 
and stewards. 

The Railways claims that 
officers who are classed as 
permanent staff are told the 
job is Wellington-based when 


they are employed. And as 
Government employees they 
are entitled to removal ex¬ 
penses and help in finding 
housing in the Wellington area. 

If they choose to live 
elsewhere, the travel is at their 
own expense. 

Other ranks on board all 
New Zealand registered ships 
are regarded as industry 
employees and can be ordered 
to work on any ship out of any 
local port, so long as the 
employer pays the cost of 
getting aboard. 

Travel allowances have been 
a running sore for the 
Railways since they were first 
introduced, supposedly on a 
year’s trial in 1977. 

NZR was then being 
pressured by the unions as well 
as other members of the 
Maritime Employers 
Association to pay the 
allowances in return for a 
national register oi seamen, 
cooks and stewards. 

The Jamieson Commission 
of Inquiry into shipping first 
called for a national roster to 
be established in 1971. 


Its investigation stemmed 
from the Wainui dispute of 
i960. At that time and through 
to 1977 the Seamen’s and the 
Cooks and Stewards Unions 
controlled the registers and 
allocation of members to 
ships. Employers objected 
strongly to the union's role. If 
a seaman was sacked and the 
employers went looking for a 
replacement, the union con¬ 
cerned frequently put forward 
the same man as being the 
only one available. 

Forty-three times the 
Seamen's Union put forward a 
man who had been sacked 
from the Union Steam Ship's 
Wafnui, bringing coastal 
shipping to a halt in October 
1969. 

Early in its report the 
commission of inquiry stated: 
“This is a sick industry, it 
seems to us that (his is ap¬ 
parent to all engaged in it, but 
nobody seems to be ablelo do a 
great deal about it. 1 ' 

Jamieson's recorn- 
mendatlons for a permanent 
national roster lay idle until 
the Labour Government 


decided to introduce 
regulations in 1975selling up u 
register lobe cunt rolled liv the 
Marine Division of the 
Ministry of Transport. 

The Scnntan'ft Union bitterly 
opposed the move and ordered 
its members not to sign up. 

None did and the regulations 
still remain suspended. 

Negotiations between the 
employers, (he ministry and 
the unions eventually 
produced a national rosier 
which came into effect in 1977 
The price, for the rail 
ferries, and the coastal oil 
tanker fleet based at Marsden 
Point, was to pay travelling 
costs from outpnrls when 
seamen, cooks and stewards 
were not available on the 
Wellington “corner". 

Union members now also gel 
$20 a day attendance pay when 
there is no work for (hem as 
they do not qualify for 
unemployment benefit. ’ 

As the agreement came into 
effect in January 1977 there 
were 50 outporl workers on 
board the ferries. 

By June 1978 there were 105 
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for manufacturing, Assembly, 
maintenance and despatch 
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.mil a year later It'd, 
hundred officers also 
milside Wi-llingtiin 

Before the agreement 
seamen wanting to work on the 
femes had to In* registered .it 
the Wellington vomer 

And win’ll called sav from 
Oiunaru or Aueklaml or the 
Bay of Islands, a sea mini had 
to puy his own fare to and from 
Wellington. 

Since the agreenu-ut, the 
same seaman will now almost 
certainly he registered in 
Auckland. Christchurch or 
Dunedin and the Railways 
pick up (he tah for all his 
travel and necom mod ti linn 
expenses to ami from the 
capital 

Besides the cost the change 
is having other •Irawhacks At 
liim-s when airports are closed 
a full com piemen! cannot 
always he found for the ferries 
nnd sailings consequently 
cancelled. 

Now the officers are 
detnnnding the same 
arrangements. 

Before the Railways look 
over the management of (he 
ferries from the Union Steam 
Ship C.'o in 1971, officers did get 
their travel paid to and from 
home. 

Rut in a submission In an 
urhilralur on lhe point in 1972, 
the Railways successfully 
argued Unit “if (he home pu t 
of officers serving on the rail 
ferries were to be otiic-r than 
Wellington urid it became 
common knowledge that the 
department (NZR) was 
granting travel expenses to 
and from lime off, it would 
only lie u matter of time before 
the department was forced to 
similarly meet the travel costs 
of the considerable number of 
seamen, cooks und stewards 
currently serving on the rnil 
ferries who reside nulxidc 


Wellington" 

ttssx* 

jMttsi 

tween nffin«. 


officers 
management. 

NZR estimate 


MIHI.UU0 now spent «g ^ 
i-ould double if U i 8pTS J 
into giving way totheife 
r«i yield would go loftw 
U» relieving the Eo^ 
officers’ claims ihatS 
relativity to other shC 
workers has deteriorated. 

I he Merchant Service Got 

also in the relativity erg™ 

nmv lieing investigated s 
another commistfw i 
inquiry, claims theeftaia 
»»•'»« more than m in 
third officer living In Atrth 
putting his salary belwfa 

a Ixjsun. 

Ideally the Railway! n 
like all ferry workers, tfe 
iuid seamen to be bud 
Wellington and It suggtt 
the commission that > 
timughL he given to a pg 
to make seamen pent: 
employees. 

Realistically, Raik 
knows that neither i: 
unions concerned wouldu 
such a proposal. T: 
nainlH-rs jealously gust 1 :- 
right toix-ubletodunsn. 
s)ii}« they work on, Iha^: 
hvedoin has been modfd 
the \U77 agreemetf, tdi 
riot prepared to be Uedti 
ship uxeept by chaiet 
And there seems I#- 
Railways managenMia' 
to iK-rsunde the two nt- 
sluil or not replace iuc 
in other ports while blit 
mi’mliersliip in the cajd 
Other proposals to# 
registers in each ol&- 
main cent res to served: 
purposes, are likely i' 
rujccted also. 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas 
future of N.Z. agriculture 



. . one of the most important^* 
papers ever released on New 
agriculture," that's how Hari7 
of Straight Furrow describes .Tl 
New Zealand Agriculture, 
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claims send brokers 


implex scramble for cover 


by I tin 1 iU;i/I’ligii rb 
mid Warmi Rrirviiinii 
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A MAJOR iniuir.-iiicu .scandal 
(hronli-ns In lid-ak in New 
Zrnliiml. 

lliimb'i'tls of liiousmuls of 
dollars in unpaid claims, 
particularly on wrecked 
planes 
MU 

scramble 
resol v 
and 
t li e 

professional in-gligcnce ac 
lions 

Ultimately, the Ml extent of 
the ad ions could climb into the 
niuiti-nillllun dollar bracket. 

And meantime- huge In¬ 
surance sums are being shifted 
from one broker'In another in u 
bid to i-irtinler |*jssitile cover 
luss.-s. 

Tlie affair stretches from 
New Zealand to Australia, 
Hong Kong and London. It has 
lawyers and brokers 
throughout (his country In n 
lirz, has attracted the at¬ 
tention of the Insurance 
Council, Corporation of In¬ 
surance- Brokers, fraud squad 
and Commercial Affairs 
division of (he Justice 
Department. 

On the receiving end are 
fishermen who fear they may 
not be able to get settlement on 
claims that might force them 
out of business, aircraft 
owners and the go-betweens in 
both the legal and insurance 
broking business. 

In just eight cases that NBR 
has so far been able to track 
down more than $250,000 in 
unpaid claims is outstanding. 
And in one pending action 
against a broker the claim 
could be for at least $100,000. 

But, National Business 
Review understands that 
cover on something like 200 
aircraft and 100 boats could be 
involved running to a possible 
premium income aiid in¬ 
surance value of many 
millions of dollars. 

Parties holding chattel 
securities over the wrecked 
craft may also stand to lose 
their investments if the in¬ 
surance agreements involved 
collapse. 

The New Zealand Insurance 
Council and tho Corporation of 
Insurance Brokers are worried 
about the effects of a back-lash 


AUKTIAI-T CRASH ... Insurance complexities, 
like the slock broker and the reinsurance contracts In which 


In this sianificant new Dublicaiiuiv^u:;;: , about tiiecrrecis or a bacx-iasn 


McLean, farmer and agric 
explains why production rather 


claims arc not paid. 

. At the centre of the con¬ 
troversy is an Auckland-based 
Insurance broking business, R 

policy strategies to 

complex, persistent aflr|CUltUW?OTaiSj|g.f . Kong-registered company, 
McLean concludes that ^Commodore General In- 



supports one 
The Future for 
published by fourth 
bftheN.Z^rpiennlng CbVfjr, 
Oniyi $4*90 ai; 
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surance Company Limited, 
and it's connected London- 
"'based Commodore Rein¬ 


surance (Management) 


Jlj.Company. 

isi-i - 


big slakes professional 
gambler, the insurance broker 
must tie believed when ho 
says: “m • word Is my word”. 

llic bi,.k of (he insurance 
Ivoking business is carried on 
by tclc-jiliono. 

Tins broker calls on un- 
ik-rwi iter and arranges cover 
The agreement between the 
hrokcr and the insuree can be 
.senic-d this way; a cover note is 
then issued giving the name of 
the insured party, the item 
insured, the sum insured, the 
name of the underwriter and 
tlie life of tlie policy. 

Eventually a policy is 
Issued. This can take 18 
months. But the party is In¬ 
sured before the cover note is 
issued if a deal is struck . . . 
and long before the policy is 
issued. 

The principal of the 
Auckland broking firm, 
Russell Tether, initially 
claimed his company had a 
bi nd i ng a gree m en t from 
Commodore. This would mean 
that within certain guidelines, 
(hebrokercould write policies 
naming Commodore' as the 
underwriter without referring 
to the underwriter for specific 
agreement in every case. 

Just how many policies 
Tether issued through Com¬ 
modore Is not clear, as cover 
notes sometimes refer to the 
risk being placed with several 
companies. 

Also not clear is whether the 
delays in meeting claims Ue 
with RTether (Insurance) Ltd 
or tho Commodore group. 

R Tether (Insurances) Ltd 
was founded about five years 
ago, and gained a large slice of 
the fishing and aviation 
business in New Zealand by 
offering very competitive 
premiums. Until (his year 
claim payments were in order, 
if a little late. 

James Howey, who runs 
Commodore’s London office, 
was formerly managing 
director of Saltergate' In¬ 
surance in Australia. 

In May 1978 the Australian 
Financial Review reported 
that Saltergate’8 liquidators 
were claiming more than 
$A40Q,000 from Howey. 

The claim is based on 


Snlleigate nu-1 liiihilltk-s The 
contracts, I la- It i-view 
ruimrti’d, wort* assigned to 
Saltergate from a llnng Kong 
company which Howey owned. 

Uisl week Nutlonal tlustni-ss 
Review rang him in Lomlnn to 
check lilt- agreement between 
Ills company und Tether In¬ 
surances. 

Asked if R Tether ( In¬ 
surances) Ltd wns on Com¬ 
modore's books, Howey said: 
“For 14 facultative tin- 
dividual ) insurances only". 

Asked if this amounted to a 
binding agreement which 
would give Tether the 
authority to issue cover on 
behalf of Commodore for some 
290 aircraft and more than 100 
boats Howey said: “No. Other 
information can be obtained 
from our lawyers in New 
Zealand". 

Howey then told us he was 
preparing to take legal action 
against Tether. 

Asked if he (Howey) had 
received money from Tether 
from premiums remitted from 
New Zealand he said: "He has 
only remitted premiums for 
those 14 covers". 

In June this year, Com¬ 
modore's solicitors ran an 
advertisement in the NZ 
Herald stating that “U will not 
accept any proposals for in¬ 
surance presented to it by R 
Tether (Insurances) Ltd". 
They confirmed to NBR that 
they had run the ad on in¬ 
structions from Howey. 

Tether would not confirm 
with NBR that he had a 
"binding agreement" with 
Commodore. He said: "That is 
confidential as it involves a 
relationship with a client." 

When wo suggested that this 
was not the case and that the 
question referred only to his 
agency agreement Tether 
said: "Then it Is my private 
business and l don't wiBh to 
discuss it". 

He would not confirm 
whether lie placed insurance 
with Commodore but said that 
by this week "the lot will 
become clear". Tether also 
suggested that the ad¬ 
vertisement in the Herald was 
meaningless. "Ate you sure 
that Commodore placed that 


ml ami not muiumhic else?" 

Will’ll asked whether uut- 
stnnding claims that were 
named to him would soon hu 
pniil, hi’sniil: "I can't discuss 
a client’s business. My 
business ethics prevail I me 
from doing that." 

Pressed further he said: 
"You are loo early. See me 
next week (this week)". 

While the rush to sort out the 
legal inipllcnlionsuf the cases 
Involved emitimies, there nre 
fish cm u-n mviiLllng payment 
fur their sunken vessels in the 
Nelson and Bluff arens. Their 
livelihood is threatened and 
some claim they will go under 
if claims arc nut met soon. 


And now Ik ml building and 
repair companies arc refusing 
to release insurance work 
from their premises unless 
twiymcnL is first made in cash. 
This is a sharp i-liauge in 
practice and the kind 
of thing that worries the 
established insurance in¬ 
dustry. 

Tliis week, n senior New 
Zealand lawyer, instructed for 
a local broking linn which 
placed business through 
Tether, is in London to in- 
veslignle (lie insurance con¬ 
tracts. One broker at least 
finds himself caught in the 
legal crossfire. 


Inside: 


NKVV Zealand's own lmlU-r 
moiuitaiu is slowly going 
rancid In Hr Rain. John 
Draper backgrounds the 
build up. — Page 2. 


Miracle cures have failed to 
revive the rcumiiny. 
Deputy Finance Minister 
Hugh Templeton tries (he 
ghastly «ihcn-k treatment — 
I'sitfr II. 


nil-: (•nvi-i , niiii-iit Inis 

plunged Into Its gtdlleu 
oldies file for tlie "new" 
rules eciiitrnlliog ovum-hs 
Investment. Peter O'lliieii 
explain-. who l .Isi^h 
Morsholl olid Ibili Muidimu 
have In enmnmii — Page 


Till-', asbestos lime Uninli 
slowly ticks nu.iy as 
inallntnrimers sound the 
all clear. Warren 
Berry mini examines the 
rival rill I ms -- Page in. 
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Don’t change leaders, back the rebels . 


by Colin James 

ONE of the most interesting 
sidelights of the National 
Party conference was a little 
unscheduled meeting between 
some backbenchers and party 
activists. 

The meeting attracted little 
attention. Few knew about it. 
But it was In a way symbolic of 
the main preoccupation of the 
conference. 

Its theme was; how to keep 
flying the flag the new back¬ 
bench MPs have nailed to the 
mast in the parliamentary 
National Party (the caucus). 

It is that flag — bedecked 
with the symbols of private 
enterprise and individual 
initiative — which a number of 
key people in the party see as 
the rallying point for'the 1980s. 

So the meeting canvassed 
ways of maintaining links 
between backbenchers and 
party activists in addition to 
the rank and file contacts in 
individual electorates. 

As I understand it, there 
were suggestions of an in¬ 
formal network of contacts 
with members with specialist 


expertise able to apply basic 
party ideology to individual 
issues — a sort of ginger group 
with a pipeline Into the caucus, 
helping backbenchers provide 
an effective review of 
government policy. 

I understand more meetings 
are planned for the future, 
though at this stage too much 
should not be read Into them 
(particularly implications of 
leadership putsches). 

But the meeting mirrored 
concern at high level that the 
new MPs — most notably Ian 
McLean, Doug Kidd, Geoff 
Thompson, Michael Cox — and 
others now reflecting their 
approach should be supported 
to the hilt. 

President George Chapman 
put it bluntly on the final day: 
the party and Its government 
can tiptoe timidly to defeat in 
1981; or it can be boldly In¬ 
novative and win. 

In effect, he was saying: The 
remnants of the Holyoake era 
who tiptoed to defeat In 1072 
aid who bUU festoon the upper 
reaches of the Cabinet will not 
produce bold innovation unless 
they are pushed; the new 


backbenchers are pushers and 
It Is through them that lies the 
best hope of salvation in 1981. 

The cynics might say that is 
soma hope — backbench MPs 
eventually get minced in the 
parliamentary meat grinder of 
overwork and patronage; 
these ones are just taking a 
little longer. 

Chapman does not accept 
that. Nor do the MPs them¬ 
selves. 

Privately, some of them 
draw the same distinction a 
number of influential party 
people are drawing: that the 
1975 intake owed their seats to 
the Prime Minister, but that 
this Intake is there despite 
him. 

Thus, one finds among them 
an irreverence about the top 
brass. 

Chapman has both 
capitalised on and reinforced 
this irreverence insofar as it 
relates to policy. 

His "back to basics" public 
speech to the party’s Dominion 
Council in April was his first 
overt encouragement. His 
handling of the conference was 
his latest. We can expect more. 


Already these baekbem hers 
have had some notable 
achievements, in overturning 
oi- trimming regulations and 
registration. This culminated 
in the collapse of (he fiscal 
regulator the day before the 
conference — a symbolic 
victory for the party over the 
revisionist Cabinet, praised 
publicly by Chapman 

So what? the cynic might 
ask. This is just a temporary 
ferment, of the sort that 
normally occurs after an 
election defeat. 

National may still be the 
Government, bu l com |ui red 
with the party's expectations 
1978 was a defeat. 

Chapman doesn’t see it that 
way. He professes to sec signs 
of a more permanent change in 
Government. 

On television he said the 
process of the past few months 
had been a "reassessment of 
National’s forward process. 1 
believe we are going along the 
right lines now." 

His April message, he said, 
was getting through to the 
caucus. The concerns of the 
electorate and the partv were 



Stand easy ! 

On SupaDuck 


Supa-Duck. Heavy duly seclions of specially 
formulated PVC, fused together into a strong 
conlinuous flexible duck-boarding. Letting every 
worker stand easy, all day. Supa-Duck Is great 
protection wherever feel need a little help to stav 
dry and comfortable. All through factories. In boats 
shower rooms, laboratories. Around pools. In 


Rolls and special lengths 
Rolls up to 12 metres long by 

91 centimetres wide (39’4" * 36") and cut lennths 
as required up to lull roll. 0 s 
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laundries, behind hotel bars. Put Supa-Duck under 
loot wherever people are on their feet. They'll be 
more comfortable. And that means greater 
efficiency and job satisfaction. Less fatigue and 

mhree oraripf 'V® t ? uoh - Us,ln 9- Functional, 
in three grades. Industrial, domestic and Supa Grip 
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nn\v being iviliviiti in r.iuriis 
.uni I lie ('.linnet 
Was this .in implied 
criticism of the leadership, nn 
endorsement of the Quigley, 
Cooper. Templeton • *’», 
Mel .ay i V» minority who in¬ 
fluenced (he Budget in the 
direction of eventual greater 
reliance on market forces’* 
Whether it was or not and 
it is hard not in conclude u was 
Chapman brought con¬ 
ference delegates face to face 
with two realities as I 
understand he sees them 
Dm* is that hn)ies for a 
miracle transformation of the 
party through a leadership 
change are wishful thinking. In 
ftinlrnsl with the* mood t 
detected in May. there was at 
the conference n belief and 
acceptance that Muldonn will 
lead the party in 19R1. 

Ttic- low-key first day. 
leading up to the Prime 
Minister's nddress that 
evening, established that. 

His address was masterly, 
full nf humour and mickey¬ 
taking of the people National 
Party memliers love to hate 
He fought hack good- 
humouredly cm three points of 
criticism from within Hu* party 
— industrial relations (1951 is 
out), the doubling nf the family 
benefit (most National Parly 
people have a heart i and the 
fiscal regulator i Labour 
proposed worse in l\M7i And 
lie made a concession to the 
party, acknowledging its rob¬ 
in winning elections. 

He delighted them with a 
virtual endorsement nf British 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Hint idler’s attempt to sell the 
while-do minuted Mu/oi-ewa 
Zimbabwe Itlindcsin Govern¬ 
ment -- which got prolonged 
applause and titillated with 
promises of iniiiortccl energy 
decisions and Investigation of 
a customs union with 
Australia. 

(•real stuff, but ns one senior 
party office-holder Inter 
complained privnMy. no 
sulislmice in the sense oi a 
coherent forward looking 
private enlei prise-individual 
initiative future. 

Hilt it served its purtKisi 1 
blistering those who like him 
anyway and sweetening the 
|hI 1 for lllose who don't. 

The second of chapman's 
realities was that eImages can 
In- made without a change 
leader, a distinction that has 
been i inidersl audahiy ) 
blurred in the minds of 
delegates outside Auckland. 

In cdher words, Chapman 
gave them hope, because 
without ho|x* there can la? no 
real enm m it me ill. 

First, lio|)e in the economic 
sense • - Hill Birch parading 
before I hem energy options in 
nil unscheduled address 
(which got a standing ovation 
despite its Hut delivery, 
causing one delegate to 
remark that "the currency is 
being debased"), a series of 
optimistic discussion groups 
led by Ministers and MPa on 
New Zealand in the 1080s and a 
travelogue of world-wide 
opportunities for New Zealand 
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Dairy Board attempts to melt butter mountain 


... hut are somt mo* 
than others? ^ 

Zealand will be S (rt, 
vesting effort and nou, 
Second, hope in the pi 
sense. Some of the H 
backbenchers were pa 
before the coniffenctKi 
Sunday night in a ^ 
nnd-answer session. 

If you are going lor 
puliticaJ effort in fuaki 
duorktwcklng and : 
honeering In 1881 , ft; 
With idling delegates ,4 
gut Ui believe it’s goi^ 
wnrlh it in terms of 
(fiivi-rnincnt of the ls»i 

'Hi is islhcnewbretdt 
saying. Already Ihj 
having nn effect. Ate 
this breed will domic 
caucus. Ho endelh tbet 
ciccurdiug to Georg*. 

Well, nut quite. Tte 
had to I*.' got out to the* 
runts nnd beyond Ihm- 
Hinu.sands of w T 
National voters who b.-> 
grumbling like hell is 
party has deserted te 
Wh.it hnppens ifc 
ciinference glow wtf' 
as it will l» doing by: 
you are reading this-, 
cold water of To 
hostility wakes k- 
rudely from the r 
cocoon woven at 
ferenee? 

And wind a ®-. 
tH-ciblenis of confusl^ 
Hie majority flf 
themselves over Jusj 
go on at Hie eonfer*(J 
Well George th# 
that one. too. Sohepft* 
presidency Huceptanc*? 

!,t the tabled 
1 nil ids in tlie sl * c ’ (S, w v, 
"You've just Jtfj 
leading rebel of the J 
Haiti, “the loading 
leading protector^ 
dumcninl principle*' . 
nothing about 
next year. ^. 
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by John Draper Anchor islanded in Britain for 

A New Zealand butter * 1 ? 5 ? a ton ?®‘ 
mountain rivalling the A * ev ? ° r f* 5 P°U nds rais ? 8 
European Economic Com- 5X..K iJ 2 ? 8 p £ und ? 

munity’s own surplus is piling ( f 2 5 B0) . The Dairy Board 
up in Britain. claims this is too high. 

• And the surplus stacked In Although It is the official price 
cool stores around Britain is * or Gutter ar, d Anchor s 
enough to keep housewives nunimum, most Community 
supplied for a year at present ^ em ,rs are In fact 
sales levels. discounting by up to $210 a 

This year has been a disaster the ■». Da J ry 

for New Zealand's Anchor Ma ? a S er r) ent Committee has 

brand. In the first six months 5 l £jSS.S I l* ke J CC 0 SP t 
sales dropped dramatically to "? to reduce ^ 

less than 40,000 tonnes, only ^l' v ^ ea ' and | ey y- 
two thirds of the quota granted bUj *l 

by the community. naturally seek the cheapest 

Anchor has virtually been ff® 8 “ d *" chor m 
pricedoff the market. Butter is ® l ^ e numl3er one 

extremely price sensitive, the T 01 . . , 

British housewife buying the, A iVi 

cheapest whether it be New V 1 t 

Zealand, English. Danish or S" 1 ",? ?[ 1S7 *, w , e ™ “i 982 
l r i S | l tonnes. By the end of 1977 they 

And Anchor has been selling Jl nd ! ™chcd G7.S31 tonnes and 

for around a penny a pound , p !, ( ol . nmon 
more than nth or brands HUlwullHed buying spree last 

. ... _ , (.iiristiiins, llit- Dairy Hoard s 

pliimnieted rnitii are u J »j“* n 

rent to 2 .) per cent and Dairy 1 ^ r ■ ^ is refusing 

Board officio Is admit they arc " 1 

surprised it has held up so “ l ■< » understood to bu di«u 
wc ll F to a years supply ul current. 

Traditionally Anchor butter adcs ^ cvc ' s 
always has been the cheapest Tlie coininunily's own butter 
— this country lands butler in mountain is infamous, but now 
Britain for about half Lhe floor Britain, the largest importer, 
price paid to EEC producers, is accumulating its own. 

With levies added, it has In the last year's slocks 
frequently liecn $50 to 5100 a have soared -(i-Told. Almost a 
tonne cheaper than its rivals quarter of last year’s 102,000 
from Denmnrk, Ireland and Umne.s of output went straight 
Holland. into intervenllnii stores where 

Now the margin has there is now mure than a kilo of 
disappeared. the stuff, ever slowly going 

So far this year slightly more rancid. Tor every adult in the 
than 40,000 tonnes of Anchor country, 
have been sold In Britain and Add (lie Anchor mountain 
unless sales pick up, the tigure and the surplus triples, 
for the year cuuld he ns low- ns Butter politics have been 
75,000 tonnes. greasy for Severn 1 years. Tlie 

New Zealand’s quota uf New Zealand Planning Council 
120,000 tonnes for this year and repirted in October 1978 that 
115,000 tuiuies for 1980 is the Dairy Board was ex- 
supposed to be guaranteed by periencing "serious dif- 
protocol 18, an agreement Acuities in selling quantities of 
between Britain and the rest of butler and cheese allowed into 
the Common market. community markets.” 

The protocol further "On occasions, it seems that 
demands an orderly rate of the special levies have been 
sale in the best interests of fixed at high levels to 
consumers and producers. discourage tlie New Zealand 
On u weekly basis, 2308 product from being entered 
tonnes of Anchor butler should into the Community." 
be sold in British super- The Irish, Dutch and Danish 
markets. dairy farmers would happily 

For most of this year the wave goodbye to New Zealand 
rate has been below 1500 butter. Britons consume 
tonnes. And to fulfil the quota approximately 400,000 tonnes a 
Anchor will need to sell close to year. New Zealand supplies 
4000 tonnes a week, a massive 120,000 tonnes, British farmers 
and potentially highly 160,000 tonnes leaving another 
disruptive leap from the 120,000 for the rest of the 
present low levels. community. 

Sole responsibility lies with Protocol 18 originally 
the Community's Dairy provided fa- the difference 
Marketing Committee. between New Zealand’s quota 

It sets the levies on Anchor and a quarter share of the 
butter to bring it close to British market to be directed 
Common Market prices and is into manufacturing at a 


responsible for ensuring the reduced price. 


beginning of 1974 were 28,982 
tonnes. By the end of 1977 they 
had reached 67,531 tonnes and 
despite 11 Common Market 
siilisidlscd Imylng spree Inst 
tliristmas, the Dairy Buurd's 
mount,'dll was "subsliuiltally 
higher". The Imard is refusing 
to disclose the exact quantity 
l*il it is understood to Ik- close 
to a year’s supply ul current 
Sides levels. 

Tlie community's own butter 
inoii ni ai n is infamous, but now 
Britain, the largest importer, 
is accumulating its own 

In the Inst 2> s year's slocks 
have soared HU-fakl. Almost a 
quarter of last year's 102,000 
Imiiic.s of output went straight 
into intervention stores where 
there is now more Ilian n kilo of 
the stuff, ever slowly going 
rancid. Tor every adult in the 
country. 

Add (he Anchor mountain 
and the surplus triples. 

Butter politics hove been 
greasy for several years. Tlie 
New Zealand Planning Council 
repu ted in October 1978 tirnl 
the Dairy Board was ex¬ 
periencing "serious dif¬ 
ficult ies in selling quantities of 
butler and cheese allowed into 
community markets." 

"On uccasions, it seems that 
tlie special levies have been 
fixed at high levels to 
discourage tlie New Zealand 
product from being entered 
into the Community." 

The Irish, Dutch and Danish 
dairy farmers would happily 
wave goodbye to New Zealand 
butter. Britons consume 
approximately 400,000 tonnes a 
year. New Zealand supplies 
120,000 tonnes, British farmers 
160,000 tonnes leaving another 
120,000 for the rest of the 
community. 

Protocol 18 originally 
p-ovided for the difference 
between New Zealand’s quota 
and a quarter share of the 
British market to be directed 
into manufacturing at a 


"time is very anon - Anchor quota is fulfilled. 

** -i—- 


To date, the Dairy Board has 
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director, Barrie Leay (who 
also got a standing ovation 
which caused a wag to com¬ 
ment that the currency had 
now turned to toy money). 
The common themo of these 
messages was that New 
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managed to avoid the 
manufacturing market. It 
seems evident that the Dairy 
Management Committee now 
is trying to enforce a stricter 
interpretation of the 

agreement. 

Beyond the community, the 
world butler market is small, 
totalling around 230,000 tonnes. 

The community is the 
largest supplier with New 
Zealand and Australia dividing 
the balance. 

Tlie Planning Council notes 
that the world market "is 
simply not large enough to 
absorb a further significant 
displacement of New Zealand 
butter exports from the 
community." 

Skiin milk powder and 
casein are also dependent on 
butter exports being 
manufacturing by products. 
Sales totalled $156 million in 
tin- year to May 31 1978. 

Butler sales were $200 

million nf which $195 million 
went tn Britain. 

Protocol 18 is supposed to 
guarantee New Zealand's 
butter sates to Britain though 


the community has always 
taken the line that the quotas 
can be reviewed, as they have 
been, downward. 

The Dairy Board is adamant 
that Britain must take New 
Zealand's butler. There is no 
other outlet for the quantity 
produced nor is there any 
alternative milk production. 

Cheese will be the growth 
area In future but butter will 
always be a staple commodity. 

Lobbying behind the scenes 
in Brussels and in London is 
intense. EEC Agricultural 
Ministers are also being 
brought tn New Zealand at Lhe 
taxpayers expense to sec what 
the dairy industry means to 
(he economy. 

Common Market 
Agricultural Commissioner 
Olav Gundelach recently in 
New Zealand gave assurances 
that there would always be a 
market in Europe for Anchor 
hulter. But (lie European 
piHticimis still .seem to lie 
frustrating the Dairy Bnurd's 
efforts to sell its quota. 

In the |Mist the Hoard Ims co¬ 
operated with (lie comimuiity 


by not always tuliilling its 
quota in years when European 
butter production was high. It 
was not until 1977 that the 
quota and the amount landed 
tallied. 

The commission will 
recommend to the council of 
ministers later this year that 
New Zealand be given a 
permanent access and one 
proposal is almost certain to 
be a lower quota in return for a 
higher price. 


Effectively that will mean a 
rcduc tion in the levy on Anchor 
without changing the price to 
the housewife. But it will still 
not give the Dairy Board 
flexibility to sell Its product 
according to market con¬ 
ditions. 

And if New Zealand is forced 
to accept heavily reduced 
quotas ll still leaves the Im¬ 
mediate problem of how to 
make the butter mountain 
melt as well as cutting 
production at home. 
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HU1!PLUS BUTTER ... enough for a year's toast. 
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SOME two years ago. Accident Compensation Commission 
chairman Ken Sandford declared he was not concerned about 
the state of the commission's finances. The ACC could dip into 
Its reserves fund (accumulated from excesses of Income); or 
— if the trend to more payouts and higher administration 
costs continued over a long period — It could ask the 
Government to-increase the levies. 

Those expressions of confidence were prompted by a 
National Business Review report hi March 1877 that the 
commission was "headed for financial self-destruction unless 
the rules aro changed or the Consolidated Fund comes to the 
rescue". The total number of claims was rising; the cost of 
settling each claim was being pushed up by inflation; and 
"...the longer the ACC was in existence, the longer would 
grow the list of claims with a long tail — those -involving 
permanent disability, for example". 

Sandford described our report as "pure nonsense." Our 
"allegations" were "laughable— I am astonished that such a 
thought could even be floated by anyone." 

Last week, for the second-successive year, the commission 
advised thnt insufficient, funds had been collected from 
employers to meet the estimated on-going costs of 
compensation for employees. Making an allowance for the 
future effects of inflation, based on advice from the 
Government Actuary, the commission estimated there would 
be a shortfall In the balance of the earners' fund of about $16 
million this year. That is on top of the estimated 1978shortfall 
of f40 million. 

You don't hove to be a financial wizard to figure that 
expenditure In excess of Income spells trouble — unless 
something turns up. 

The news wonld not be welcomed by employers, whose 
levies provided 188.5 million of the ACC's total income of $142 
million. 

TOe latest shortfall signals a need for further change. The 
levies may be Increased yet again, or the scheme may be 
restricted In the coverage provided for sporting accidents, for 
exnmple. 

But Increased levies arc sure to be given a hostile reception, 
ft was only in May that Sandford was obliged to leap to the 
defence of (he scheme in the face of widespread criticism of a 
7 per cent levy Increase. New Zealand employers were still 
getting accident compensation on the cheap, he said (hen. 

His explanation for the increase? Well, reserves had 
dropped below the level needed to pay for the future costs of 
today's accidents and the cost of non-work accidents had been 
higher than estimated, he emphasised. 

The accident compensation scheme completed its first five 
years or operations at (be end of March. The Government 
considered it timely then to review ACC operations, and a 
Government committee was set up to undertake a wide look 
at the scheme. 

Included In its study is the issue of non-work accidents — 
the subject ol much heated criticism from employers, who 
resent paying ever-increasing levies for accidents which 
occur outside the'-Workplace. 

An other complaint of businessmen is that there has been no 
recognition of good safety records, and that efforts to cut 
accident rates have not been rewarded with refunds. 

Perhaps the ACC should be operated on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, equating annual Income with annual outgoings. All 
claims in one year thUB would be met by the charges and 
levies that year. While this could cause severe fluctuations — 
in some years, substantial payments would mean substantial 

a'T]* 1 ?.* 00 wouW not trapped into finding itself 
underfunded for rulure liabilities. 

The accident compensation scheme was hailed as one or the 
most enlightened acts of Boclal legislation In the world when it 
was introduced. But administrative flaws have become all too 
apparent and some major reforms are inevitable. 


Bob Edlln. 
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THE exodus of "plane people" 
is keeping travel agents busy. 

And it seems that the queue 
to opt out begins in at least one 
travel agent's office. 

A colleague iwho, in¬ 
cidentally, has been learning 
how to be mere assertive at a 
Victoria Unlveristy extension 
class) went to an agent to pay 
and collect her tickets for a 
trip to Europe. 

The receptionist offered her 
a seal for "a few minutes", 
then disappeared. 

The minutes turned into 10 
and only two plumes of 
cigarette smoke curling lazily 
upward from behind a screen 
indicated that the office had 
not been abandoned. 

On investigating, our would- 
be traveller found the 
receptionist and travel agent 
1 taking morning tea. 

Could U be thia.t someone has 
found the answer to slowing 
down the emigration drain? 


POSTAL charges duly in¬ 
creased last week as the 
Minister o ( Finance said they 
would on budget night six 
weeks earlier. 

But the news took its time to 
reach clerks at Wellington's 
Courtenay Place post office 
and we suspect at other offices 
around the country. 

A businessman posting 150 
letters a day was inquiring on 
July 31, the day before the 
rates changed, what the 
higher charges would be. 

The clerk couldn't help. 
Apparently they had yet to be 
told. 

But a pensioner next in the 
inevitable queue had the an¬ 
swer. Read the newspaper, she 
said. The new charges were 
clearly set out when the an¬ 
nouncement was made by 
Post-master Ben Couch, she 
said. 

The businessman disagreed, 
quite rightly in our view, 
stating that a 1 Government 
department should be able to 
communicate the information 
to its customers In time. 

That aside, the pensioner 
strongly disagreed with the 
businessman claiming that the 
Government had announced 


WITHOUT WORD OF A LIE 

V':-. • 

4 ■' < 


what U wus doing in tlw 
newspapers and therefore wi¬ 
the public should know whol l.s 
going on. 

Rob Muldoon’s recent radio 
and television "simulcast" to 
the nation was obviously tlic 
media’s coup dc grace as fur 
as that pensioner was con¬ 
cerned. 

Which leads NBR to claim to 
be the last surviving bastion of 
independence. Rob refuses to 
talk to us. 


FINANCE houses want belter 
protection on money leant to 
car dealers wanting to stock 
diowrooms and yards. 

They can 'claim against the 
Licensed Motor Vehicle 
Dealers fidelity fund set up to 
protect the public against 
unscrupulous members. 

But proposed changes (NBR 
July 18) will prevent finance 
houses from claiming against 
the fund when dealers, who go 
broke, renege on their 
debentures. 

'instead, the financiers will 
have to queue up after wage 
and salary earners to claim 
against the remaining assets 
of a liquidated dealer. 

The Motor Vehicle Dealers 
Institute wants to change the 
rules controlling tile $250,000 
fidelity fund because of llw 
high level of puyouls requiring 
extra levies on members. 

But the Finance Houses 
Association claims Us 
members arc not. to blame. 

Secretary Keith Wood says 
he has been advised by llic 
institute that association 
members have received only 
$7406 of the $111,986 paid out. 

"Claims pending totalled 
$285,222 of which finance 


BROCKIE’S VIEW 




Ikitisea ncrntmli-il (or 21.1 per 
ivnl. if oik- mid* claims paid 
wilh claims pemluig then 
finance houses would account 
for only 17 per mil of 
l»ymeats made or pending on 
the fund." he said. 

Consumers claims totalled 
Si per cent. The remaining :<n 
per cent resulted from dealers 
defaulting on debts to other 
dealers and ear assemblers. 

Woixl says the assoeialiim 
accepts that members should 
be in no different position Hum 
liad they entered into uti 
agreement with a normal 
retailer where the protect ion 
of n fidelity fund docs ml 
apply. 

"However, when it comes 
down to individual tran¬ 
sactions involving hire pur¬ 
chase and the title of a vehicle 
wo consider Dial a finance 
company lias us much rigid (o 
be protected from a fraudulent 
dealer us a consumer. 

"Perhaps part of the answer 
lies in stricter licensing 
provisions to make it more 
difficult to obtain a licence ami 
it more active su])ervisinn on 
the tpcniliuns of dealers l»y 
Uic institute." 


HOUSING Minister Derek 
Quigley may have been in 
Papua-New Guinea hut his 
name was on delegates' lips at 
the National Parly conference. 

Constantly his name canto 
up in the inevitable leadership 
discussions. 

Perhaps the most 
Illuminating comment was an 
on-the-record one from a 
delegate In the economic 
discussion group. 

When Energy Minister Hill 
Birch said of the panel he 
shared wilh Deputy Finance 
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onrlierlMsyearheS 
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sucking Information? 
Harry Schultz Net* 
ulsogaveaninteiMaitrt 
The other day sen* 
Idler from Schdti's l* 
based pres aide, 
Cooper, requesting i (« 
NBll's Interview. . 

Schultz, acconlMh 
letterhead, la 
dressed aa "Tte (£ 
I larry D SchtilU, KHC t 
would appear traa m 
stamping on hie pend 
envelopes that helm* 
been elevated to a faty 

Our curiosity vttt 

The Concise Odd 
tionary lists KHC b fa 
Honorary ChapiNn, i 
granted by the I 
Monarch, except ibth 
Queen. 

Whittakers Almiui 
lists numerous QK 
Queen’s Honorary to 
but no KHC a. 

Our sources Intel 
High Commission tdi 
the title KHC dledn 
George VI and ftlli 
revived until the to 
Wales succeeds. 

The knighthood. I 
over stamped on Out? 
suggests a recent 

We IcBrn from fel 
edition of Schultz’sCR* 
that lie is a great at- 
Britain's Tory PriuO 
Margaret Thatcher. 

Hut did Maggies^ 
u knight in the Qd' 
day Honours List!'., 
seems not. Nor [Ti¬ 
the 1979 Edition oft' 
Who," which 
covored Sir Hard 
Infamous resignaltoP 
List announced nh* 1 
down us Dritlsh fW* 


The title "The Chevalier" 
perhaps sheds some light. 
Turning to the dictionary 
again, the Concise Oxford lists 
Chevalier as a "member of 
certain orders of knighLhood 
and of the French Legion of 
Honour; . . . soldier cadet of 
old French noblesse; ... ad¬ 
venturer, swindler". 

The- French Embassy said 
Chevalier was the country’s 
most junior honorary title. Ills 
awarded to public servants 
only after 20 years service or 
to businessmen in recognition 
of their services to the country 
for 25 years. 

Reading Schultz's newletter 
is as entertaining as trying to 
trace the significance of his 
various titles. 

It begins with a map of 
Japan adjacent to the New 
Zealand item, a mistake which 
Cooper assures us resulted 
because "our picture paster 
was suffering from temporary 
amnesia". 

Schultz says the highlight of 
his visit was a one-hour 
audience with Prime Minister 
Muldoon. 

"He gets a withering press 
who claim his manner is 
cavalier and brusque," Schultz 
writes. 

"He was formerly Finance 
Minister, and his grasp of 
money matter is impressive. 

"I presented a series of 
suggestions to the PM. He 
agreed with me on about 40 per 
ceit, disagreed on 60 per cent 
aid gave me pretty good 
reasons for differing." 

Schultz then writes how 
refreshing It sometimes is to 
get an instde story on 
situations which the press and 
public often get wrong. 

"Most diabolical of New 
Zealand's problems are; 
Firstly, unions have New 
Zealand by the throat. The 
closed shop limits progress. 
Marxist unionists are flown in 
from the United Kingdom and 
raise havoc. Secondly, New 
Zealand farmers are the most 
efficient in the world, but are 
prevented from selling into 
free markets by price controls 
and quotas, especially in 
Europe.” 

After praising the efficiency 
of farmers a little more and 
pointing out that the trade 
restrictions have resulted In a 
slide from fourth to 20th 
position in world living 
standards league, Schultz 
makes a couple of com¬ 
parisons. 

"All this has resulted in New 
Zealand exporting people 
Instead of butter, rather like 
Ireland did after the potato 
failure — 30,000 a year are 
; leaving when the place needs 
more, not fewer, people. It's 
like Rhodesia in several 
respects — beautiful, lush rich 


land, capable, losing good 
people, both the result of world 
hypocrisy and double stan¬ 
dards." 

Readers of the Harry Schultz 
newsletter, for those who are 
interested in his razor-sharp 
observations, pay US$258 a 
year for the SwIsb publication 
which is distributed every 
three weeks. 


RADIO Pacific boss Gordon 
Dryden was more than his 
usual ebullient self last week. 

He had just received a 
preliminary copy of the latest 
McNair survey on Auckland 
radio audiences. And Radio 
Pacific was at long last on the 
ratings map with an audience 
sector of its own — the golden 
oldies and housewives. 

This means Radio Pacific's 
admen will no longer be selling 
a pig in. a poke to the ad 
agencies which so far have had 
little evidence on just how 
many listeners Radio Pacific 
is reaching or what sector of 
the buying public they 
represented. 

Radio Pacific's directors arc 
delighted at the survey results. 

On a seven-day basts for 
Auckland's 10 years and older 
audienco (10 plus) Radio 
Pacific’s share was 10.1 per 
cent. 1ZB had 30.6, Haurakl, 
273, and Radio i was down to 
6.3 per cent. 

Radio Pacific’s realstrength 
was in the older age groups 
and housewives. Radio Pacific 
and Haurakl were neck and 
neck for the housewife listener 
— 22 versus 23 per cont. 

In the 55-plus age group 
(Monday to Friday day time), 
Radio Pacific had 19.6 per 
cent. 

The ostensible casualty in 
thissurvey was Radio i, which 
failed to show more than 8 per 
cent audience share in any age 
group. 

The survey appears to have 
caught Radio i on the hop. 
Managing director Geoff 
Mason said Radio I was 
changing its format to take on 
a more contemporary sound. 

Melbourne-based Rhett 
Walker and Associates, 
programming consultants, 
have been working on a new 
formal for two months. 

Mason said the complete 
changeover would take 
another three to four months. 

Mason would not go into 
specifics, but it seems that 
Radio 1 will aim for the 
younger audience, leaving 
talkback — and the older 
audience it attracts — to 
Dryden. 

Mason did reflect on 
Dryden's staff, and the fact 
that U had the look of a Radio i 
1974 staff photo about it. 









MARKETING CONSULTANT- 
: OCTA ASSOCIATES LIMITED. 

Oota Associates Limited, a growing national 
[jrm of marketing and management consultants 
;ps* sn opening lor a marketing consultant, 

*i The successful applicant; should : bq' e 
self-starter, have substantial experience In (he 
marketing field, with particular emphasis on 
research and consultancy methods (sales 
.management, product and market analysis, 
survey design, etc.) and preferably be university 
educated. 

The successful applicant la expected to take 
charge oi a number ol on-going marketing 
consultancy assignments with both Industrial 
and oonSumer proauol firms, as well as develop 
and promolB new marketing . consultancy i 
a. Allhouah the DORltlon is Christchurch 


based, substantial travel throughout the country 
may be required. • 

Here la an opportunity to loin a dynamic. 


mm 


Hara la an opportunity to )oln a dynamic, 
growing llrm with a national reputation. 
Preference will be given to applicants with drivel 
Initiative, < end . .professional Integrity i and 
maturity. Salary by negotiation will b* fully 
commensurate w|lhexperience. A company car 
will be provided. If you think your qualifications 
fit this career path opportunity, 'please apply In- 
writing to: ~ \ \ 



BrsrichdsiDu 


Captive locals subsidise jet-set 


by WARREN Berryman 
WHEN Air New Zealand and 
NAC were morged, the public 
was told the move would mean 
savings of $10 million. Any 
suggestion that the local 
captive consumer would have 
to subsidise Air New Zealand’s 
International operations with 
high domestic fares was hotly 
denied by Air New Zealand 
spokesmen. 

The decision to merge was. 
made behind closed doors and 
Transport Minister Colin 
McLachlan declined to release 
the report on the proposed 
merger. 

Its confidential Information 
might aid Air New Zealand's 
competitors, he said. 

Now it Is clear that Air New 
Zealand’s International profits 
are falling-rapidly. 

Air New Zealand has to 
compete on the international 
side. 

On the domestic side, Air 
New Zealand (formerly NAC) 
has a virtual monopoly. And U 
is apparent that domestic 
passengers, many of them 
commuting businessmen, are 
subsidising losses on Air New 
Zealand's international 
operations. 

Chairman Bill Mace said 
profits on the domestic ser¬ 
vices were greater than for 
international operations. 



Domestic services con¬ 
tributed $4 million to profit; 
international services only $3.4 
million. 

Last year's profit for Air 
New Zealand was $5.47 million. 
Hie year before that It was 
nearly $11.7 million. 

So profits for the in¬ 
ternational side last year were 
less than one-third of the 1977 
profit. 

Macc attributed the con¬ 
tinuing slido to the “low fare 
policies of various in¬ 
ternational regulatory 
authorities, principal among 
them the United Statoa". 

As Mace put it; "Inevitably 
these forces have depressed 
the yield on international 
flights and the return per 
passenger is on a diminishing 
scale." 


According to Macc, total 
passenger traffic increased by 

15.2 per cent on all services. 
Boiled down, that is an in¬ 
crease of 3.0 per cent for 
domestic traffic and 13.7 per 
cent for International traffic. 

But domestic fares have 
gone up to increase the yield. 

Domestic fares went up a 
further 10 per cent as an 
‘interim measure" announced 
two weeks ago. Further 
domestic fare rises are 
predicted. 

But the domestic travel 
buyer can’t protest by going 
next door to a competing 
airline. 

Air New Zealand’s domestic 
and international routes 
should be profitable, if judged 
on the same basis as other 
airlines. - 

Domestic load factors were 

71.2 per. cent and international 
load factors 60.2 per cent, 
according to Mace. 

Such load factors would be 
rated "good" at the vory least 
by other airlines. 

So it seems that Air New 
Zealand flourishes where it 
enjoys a monopoly and withers 
where it faces real com¬ 
petition. Why? 

The international aviation 
magazine Flight, does a yearly 
survey of world airlines, 


comparing their efficiency on 
various parameters. 

Air New Zealand is not 
bottom of the list In the ef¬ 
ficiency stakes. But according 
to Flight's figures. Air New 
Zealand’s 8744 employees (one 
in 150 of the work force) might 
have something to do with Us 
costs versus overseas 
operators. 

But Air New Zealand ap¬ 
parently Is justified in gouging 
the domestic traveller (and at 
the same time pushing up the 
cost of doing business here) 
because, according to Mace, It 
earned or saved $L23 million In 
foreign exchange in Us in¬ 
ternational operations. 

And next year? Well, noxt 
year Air New Zealand has the 
$8.8 million loss from the DC10 
grounding to make up. 

Chances are this $8.8 million 
won’t come out of the in¬ 
ternational traveller's pocket. 

The International travotler 
has a choice of airlines. The 
domestic traveller does not. 


Commercial and I utilising 
Selluui - Leasing 
Phone 72(5-209 Wellington 

hharcourts 
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The Traveller's Guide to 
Scorning Smiles in New Zealand 
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New Plymouth Westown Motor Hotel 

Agninsl-a magnificent backdrop of Mt. Egmont a 
ni( ? lo j[ "? 101 international standard, located 
only 2 Kilometres from the city centre. 


Auckland • Poenamo Motor Hotel 

NomK? fr £ m f he heart of Auckland, ch, the 

po°3 mSES** arOUnd 3 beaut!ful 
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Gisborne • Sandown Park Motor Hotel 

A luxury hotel set amidst beautiful trees and |avvn> 
on the sunny East Coast. Five minutes troin the city. 
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Christchurch • Hotel Russley 

Set in the Cathedral City with its chamiinu r.nullsli 

and gardens. Two niinutes 

tromthe International Airport. 






Palmerston North'AwpuniMotorH^el 

!»and the 
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Auckland • Mon Dcsir Motor Hotel 

SH an lit Kt li« Miititi il 11 , 1 11 \ t • I'ohiiitiLixv.i irrfstintlio 
Nnitli Shorn's l.ikaptina Itf.n h. jin ID minutes 
In nil Aik Unit I ( ity. 
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Whang.irei • Settlers Motor Inn 

A ''"uc.tlinn ,.| n,Initial are I litre lure and 
lAjspllalliy. Ium five* mine ties (mm the* e ity. adjJtfnl 
to Wiiangaie*i*s piilure*M|iie yaclu harbour. , 
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Young incurs wrath 


by Rae Mazcngarb 
LANDS Minister Venn Young 
has Incurred the wrath of three 
national environmental groups 
— and may receive a rap over 
the knuckles from a Supreme 
Court Judge. 

Young has attempted to 
adjudicate on whether land in 
Nelson's Mai tat Valley is a 
reserve. 

By a notice in the New 
Zealand Gazette dated June 15, 
this year, the Minister 
declared that the land was not 
a “reserve”. 

Under section 5 of the 
Reserves Act, Ihc Minister has 
the power to make such a 
declaration when there is 
doubt about the classification 
of land. 

But legal proceedings had 
begun in May this year seoking 
a ruling on that very question. 

It's understood the lawyer 
representing the various en¬ 
vironmental groups wrote to 
tile Minister on hchnlf of his 
clients In mid-July, asking him 
L> revoke the dcclnrulion 
ruthor thnn interfere with 
legal proceedings. 

The Minister last week 
declined to do so. 


The legal action concerns 700 for other purposes as per- 
hectares of land in the Maitai mitted by the Municipal 


Mediator drags workers’ house 
rent dispute toward a settlement 


Valley near Nelson called 
Waahi Taakaro (“place of 
recreation"). 


Corporations Act 1954. 

The purchase was financed 
from the council’s $10,000 


The Nelson City Council — water account, the subdivision 
defendants in the court action reserve account ($35,000), and 


—bought the land in 1971 in the 
belief that it “would provide 
the citizens of Nelson, now and 
in the future, with an 
unrivalled pleasure and 
recreation ground”. 

The council, in its resolution 
to acquire the land, listed 
specific intended uses for the 
area, but reserved the right to 
use U Tor other unspecified 
purposes: 

• Some 40 hectares of land for 
recreation; 

• a three kilometre stretch 
along the Maitai River for 
swimming, picnicking and 
fishing; 

• the bushy hill areas for 
tramping, lookouts mu) us a 
backdrop to die city; 

• extension of the existing 
aimping area; 

• to facilitate 1 servicing and 
access to the Muitni water 
supply pipeline. 

The council admits it bought 
the land for those purposes, 
but says it bought the land also 


Backbenchers line up 
renaissance targets 


THE renaissance of private consultants to Government 
enterprise principles In and others acting on the same 
National Party policy-making commercial grounds. 


Is beginning (o show up In the 
Government's approach to 
departments and agencies 
under its control. 

Notional back-benchers are 
planning to reduce Govern¬ 
ment involvement in the 
economy and some of the 
biggest departments may well 
be among the targets. 

The Ministry of Works and 
Development is an obvious 
sore point for advocates of the 
doctrine of let free enterprise, 
not the Government, rule the 
marketplace. 

Its activities in the con¬ 
struction sector have long 
attracted critical comment 
from private enterprise. 

Contractors claimed a 
symbolic victory In the fin¬ 
dings of the Public Ex¬ 
penditure Committee’s report 
on the Kaimai Tunnel, which 
was highly critical of the 
ministry’s control of the 
project. The case for the 
ministry carrying out the 
construction work itself had 
hardly been established, the 
report said. 

Some elements In the 
National Party Caucus 
• Economics Committee would 
‘ like to see the ministry vir- 
- tually disbanded as a com- 
• ’• petltive force in the economy. 
That Idea has won the full 
support of the Contractors' 

. Federation. 

One member of the caucus 
committee, Tarawera MP Ian 
\ MacLeon, earlier this year 
;called for a critical 
'{■ ■ examination of the ministry's 
', 'y operations. 

ji.; One idea floated in some 
i-j circles was to split the 
(ministry Into three separate 
l 'ii- organisations. 

[■'I-'; • There would be a Ministry 
|v i of Works to administer various 
Acts, service statutory bodies 
f?i: . and advise Government. 

Y'.-y.' But two Independent cor- 
r{- potations would also be set up. 
DI. • One corporation would be 
construction group which 
■7 \ 'could compete alongside the 
p,» * private sector firms. It would 
,.be directed to operate on 
^■'commercial lines and make a 
5; proper return on assets. 

* A design and engineering 
K.& corporation would act as 


The suggestion is a com¬ 
promise between the 

argument thul some expertise, 
presently in the ministry, must 
lx? retained and the argument 
that its expertise and 
resources are not properly 
utilised. 


the capital improvement 
account ($40,000). 

When title was transferred 
In September 1971, the council 
was described as owning the 
land as a pleasure ground 
within the provisions of the 
Municipal Corporations Act. 

But after the purchase, the 
council decided to plant the 
area in commercial forest. 

Local residents formed 
themselves into an amorphous 
group called Friends of the 
Maitai Inc to protest against 
this development. 

The friends maintained the 
land should be developed in 
accordance with a report by a 
landscape architect com¬ 
missioned by the council 
curlier. 

The council rejected these 
representations and adopted a 
report from forestry con¬ 
sultants which highlighted 
commercial forestry as a 
strong possibility for the area. 

For three years the venture 
was on-agaln-off-again. 

In June 1977, the council 
started burning off the land, 
showing die extent of the 
forestry prupusnls for tiie first 
time. 

But tile council then found it 
hud uo power under llie 
Municipal Corporations Act to 
Involve itself In such com¬ 
mercial pruposnls. 

In 1978. Parliament passed n 
loctil bill, the Nelson City 
Forestry Empowering Act. 
which gave the council the 
power to acquire land ami 
engage in forestry and related 
industry. 

That Act wus subject lu the 
provisions of several other 
Acts, including the Town and 


by Cathy Strong 

IT HAS been four years 
coming—but It appears that a 
settlement is near for the 
electricity workers dispute 
over house rents. 

And both sides — the Public 
Service Association and the 
State Services Commission — 
say that the Government's 
industrial mediator Walter 
Grills had a lot to do with it. 

When he came on to the 
scene last month no one 
expected the parlies to reach 
total agreement on anything. 
But the PSA and SSC came to 
terms on a scheme, and this 
week thoy are asking for final 
approval from the 
Government's Cabinet 
Committee for State Services 
and from the rank-and-file 
electricity workers. 

The dispute really isn't 
about house rents per se. It is 
over the electricity workers' 
desire to find some way to 
develop capital equity during 
their careers, its most middle- 
class New Zealanders are able 
to do when buying n family 
house. 

But this is difficult to do 
when they are required to live 
in departmental houses. The 
rent is cheap, but often they 
nrc so far out in the wop-wops 
thul there would be no resale 
market for the houses. 

While the negotiations 
■iraggcd on, the Government 
wanted a fnlr return on the 
l Bud houses and would 
increase (lie rents In line with 
increases in the capital 
valuation 

That is what sparked off the 
fight cnch year. 

In 11(75 the house rents wore 
due to ro up, and after some 


A 


ty* 

life] 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
FRONT 

agitation by the workers the 
then-Minister of State 
Services, Arthur Faulkner, 
deferred the increases until 
after they settled an equity 
purchase scheme. 

The next year a National 
Government took power and 
the new Minister, Peter 
Gordon, put up the rents 
despite "promises from a 
previous government''. 

Strikes followed. 

The dispute went to u special 
commission of inquiry which 
made the Government return 
$60,000 nf the rent increases. It 
also sent the parties back to 
ncaotlatc the equity scheme. 

(Commission chairman 
Nigel Taylor openly criticised 
the Government's broken 
promise. A year later he was 
replaced ns chairman of the 
State Services Tribunal which 
resulted in a flurry nf 
accusations that the 
Government didn't like some 
nf his decisions.! 

Despite the inquiry, the 
circular fight continued. 
Every time the Governmenl 
wanted to increase rents, the 
union wanted the rents 


formula and equity schome 
settled first. 

This year the strike threat 
was met by the Prime 
Minister's deregistration 
threat. The PSA agreed to go 
to mediation, but Muldoon 
wanted the mediator’s 
decision binding. 

The PSA said it would go to 
mediation, not arbitration, and 
that it wouLd decide later if it 
wanted to give the mediator 
the all-inclusive powers of an 
arbitrator. 

Tiie mediation started out 
the same old way — the PSA 
demanding the latest rent 
increases stopped and the SSC 
demanding the rents 
unaltered. 

Grills gave a one-month 
suspension to the rent 
increases. At the end of the 
month he would assess the 
progress of the talks to sec If 
the increases should be paid or 
be put in moratorium for a 
further month or so. 


Almost Like ti teacher 
bribing a slow reader with 
lollies. 

Whatever Grills' strategy, 
that month is up on August 16, 
and il appears that al long last 
the workers will be getting 
some sort of house huying 
scheme to help them with 
capital security in retirement. 

The details, haven't leaked 
nut yet. but it is a complex 
scheme that will allow a 
worker to nominally buy tin* 
house lie lives in At the end of 
dial term he can resell it to the 
Electricity Department at the 
current rate ‘whether that is 
above nr below the original 
rale*. 


, oa . Country Planning Act 1977 and 

T 11 ®. Jl die Reserves Act 1977. 


EH° n 8 rGViSed The council was acting not 
Public VVorks Acr directly contrary to any 

NBit understands there p j ann j n g 0 j ^ area> hut 


theCoyernmcnt for theideaor lic5crvea Act , r the Und 
a variation on it, but the ‘reserve” 

"SJfZ The legation initiated this 

“I 1 ” 1 k 1 ^ e . I " eanlI tne. year, concerns just this 

New legislation will widen 

A/.SIIffano’ riahla nhlan! qUeSUOT.. 


the citizens’ rights to object to 
public works proposed by local 
bodies or the ministry, and will 
enlarge the Individual's ability 


If it is declared a "reserve", 
the land will have to be 
reclassified. 

This process allows for 


toget propercompensatlon.lt obJecUo ^. A management 

'T“ 5 °T , T .° 8e he C0St5 " plan will be required also, and 
many projecU. - aga.n the public will have ihe 

right to object.. 


The council insists the land 


Parliament this year in line ^ ^ a reserve — with the 
with a Government election exception of certain flat areas, 
promise to remedy con- deluding an area of golf 
siderable community 

dissatisfaction with the Friends of the Maitai, the 
sweetring powers confen-ed «» Royal Forest and Bird Society 
audiorides In the present Act. j nCi Native Forest Action 
B , ul n »t W Council and Environment 

iSfiilnDefence Society Inc initiated 
"dividual tha proceedings. They served 
5 *!5!L?£ the documents on the council 


authorities In the present Act. t_ ’ N 

But the more that any new round 
system seeks to strengthen the n_ forv ,. 
position of the individual 
against the State — either at hJJ S™ 
government or local body level ... Mau 
— the greater becomes the y 
capacity for holding up A ^ 
proceedings through appeals , 

and wrangles over com- 
pensatlon. 

It takes a minimum of 18 Just 

months to get any local body 
project involving loan money j 

off the ground (measuring It 
from the time of taking the A-ratoc 
decision to go ahead to the Ministc 
start of construction). relevar 

Hie more procedural steps n^uesi 
that are built Into the system, Si flr£ 
while fair and equitable they 
may be, the longer and more "JJ 
costly the procedure will 
become. - “ thln « 

Town planning and com- 


The council filed its 
statement of defence in June. 

A month later Venn Young 
declared the land was not a 
“reserve". 

Just who advised him is a 
matter for speculation. 

The lawyer representing the 
environmental groups is un¬ 
derstood to have given Uw 
Minister all the information 
relevant to the case in his 
request for a revocation of the 
declaration. 

. Last week the Minister 
replied that he had known 
nothing of the , court* 
proceedings. But ihe Nelson 


Complete design 
and printing 
service with 

Guaranteed delivery 


When you've a business forni order to 
place urgently the last thing you need 
are excuses. 

We're 1BF. innovators of Business 
Systems and Form Design. 

We'll design, print and deliver to brief. 
Any feature. Any size. Any quantity. 
And we work fas til 
Our flexibility enables us to achieve 
virtually any design Imaginable. And 
handle those last minute orders. 

We'll supply full colour proofs, so you 
kiee exactly what you're getting. And we 
work just that much harder to meet 
every delivery date for every Job. 

Call us. You'll like the reception. You'll 
love the results. 


innovators of Business 
Systems and Forms Design 


mutiny development are Q f ,og J? a , d re<5 ?®? la ! t a 
already criticised .as araaa S.!® 010 ? 

urhara hiiMBlirtrajdv ■ Him MlriBUf'lhfit thfi lUld'W8SilU)t 


where bureaucracy runs 
rampant. 

It's an odd turn of Uie wheel 
that the way devised to give 
the Individual more rights Is to 


Minister (hat the land was, not 
a ."reserve 1 ' and that it be 
gazetted, he said- 

He did not now intend to 
revoke that declaration 


A WA IK AUK AU ROAD, GLEN EDEN 
. 1 AUCKLAND 7 

1 NEW ZEALAND.., 

I P.O. ^0X 2CM 4!2 GLEN EDEN ' 

; TELEPHONE GLE.5384 $ 6446 I : ! . 
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lengthen the bureaucratic because he had no general 


procedure. 


power to do that, he said. 
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our nearest competitor and in 1978 we offered more 


Winners don’t come second. Since 1918 Hertz 
has been coming first. Because since 1918 Hertz has 
been giving a service that gets you into or out of cars 
more efficiently. In America, South America, the 
U.K. and Europe, Hertz has consistently offered 
more cars, more locations and more innovations 
Now we re winning in Asia Pacific. 
a . We’re growing faster than our competitors in 
Asia Pacific and we re doing it by giving you better 
service. By putting you first. 


petit 

than 240,000 vehicles world wide. 

But our world wide fleet is so huge we have it 
filled in with cars of other makes too. ‘Tilled in'* is 
somewhat of an understatement. Our closest 
competitor features another leading make of car. 
Yet we have even more of that make than 
he does. Of course having so many 
cars requires a sophisticated 
maintenance programme 


RENT FROM THE WORLD'S N°1 
THROUGH JAPAN'S N©1. 


HERTZ HAS THE WINNING NUMBER. 


We have more locations than anyone else in 
the world. Over 4,000. In Asia Pacific we are 
growing fast. We recently won all 58 key Australian 
anports. We have more airport locations in Asia 
Pacific than any other car rental company. And, i 
are now open in Indonesia so we can put you first 
there too. To put you first we can’t come second 


we 


come second. 




When you are in Japan 
you needn’t be without Hertz. 
We have an exclusive 
relationship with Nippon 
Rent-A-Car Service, 
Japan’s No. 1. If you need 
a car in Japan we can 
arrange it. 

Nippon didn’t get to be No. 1 
by being second in service and quality. 

Before leaving Japan for an overseas trip call 
Nippon. They can arrange a fine Hertz car for you 
virtually anywhere in the world. 


PLASTIC THAT'S WORTH ITS 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


The Hertz world 
wide fleet features Ford 
cars and trucks of just about 
every size and description. The vehicles 
we offer in Asia Pacific make us twice ai 


as big as 



to keep them all in 
perfect running condition. 

To put you first we can’t put you in a loser. 


WINNING IS A MATTER OF FINISH. 


Carrying a Hertz credit card offers you instant 
rent-a-car credit at any Hertz location anywhere in 
the world. It’s quick. It’s convenient. All you get billed 
for is the cost of the rental. 

With economy in mind, the Hertz Corporate 
Discount Plan allows your company to rent more 
Hertz cars and pay less for them. If you rent cars 
more than two or three times a year, rent from Hertz. 
We’ll make it worth your while. 

Because with Hertz, more 
.business means 


To win in any race you’ve got to be the best. 
Hertz is not only the best but also the biggest. So if 
you want a certain kind of car in a particular place 
virtually anywhere in the world at the appropriate 
time, you do what winners do. Rent from Hertz. ~ \ 
But offering all of that isn’t good enough * 


for Hertz. Because to win, above all you have to ^ 
be better presented. 


So our cars are reliable, late models. 
They’re immaculate (inside and out) and they’re 
that way for one reason. 

Our finish puts you first. 

YOU CAN ALSO CHOOSE 
THE DRIVER. 


Our Asia Pacific fleet gives virtually all the 
choice of make of car you’d ever need. But for 
Hertz that isn’t good ^ enough. 

Because in M 




me parts of Asia 
thout local know- 
edge you could drive 
urself around in 
prcles. So we give 
$pu a choice of 
‘ ver too. 

I v He won’t always wear peaked cap and gloves, 
jptjirt he’ll always get you from A to B in the most 
cient way possible. And he’ll have the local know- 
idge you may need. Our knowledge puts you first. 


smaller bills. 

To find out more 
about the Hertz 
Credit Card, or the 
Hertz Corporate 
Discount Plan fill in 
the coupon. 

Send it to 
Hertz Asia Pacific 
« Regional Office, 

55 Lavender Street, 
Milsons Point, 

Sydney, New 
South Wales, 2061, 
Australia. 

We’ll send you application 
forms, information and a 
voucher for $US25. 

It entitles you to $US25 
off your first rental with a Hertz credit card in Asia Pacific. 

After putting you first in 
every other way. Hertz puts your 
pocket first too. 

Hertz rents Fords and other 
firte cars. 
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WINNING BY PUTTING YOU FIRST 
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The South Pacific Hotel - Auckland 
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A la carte or super~fost 

When you're doing business, or taking a break 
you need food that comes slow and luxurious... 

n\ Vs. 1 ^ St anc ^ tast y < we cater for both 

Our Meridian Room will take you gently through 

a leisurely a la carte client dinner 
your guests will remember for years. Or you can grab 
a snack on the run from our Cobb & CcT restaurant 
Either way, you'll be getting what you want 
Because we understand the pace 
Auckland demands of its visitors. 

And our guests. 

The South Racific Hotel 

Corner Queen . Cuaonrs Stree* Auc^oVe SEJMS, 

Where Auckland happens 


Templeton swaps realism for Muldoon wizardry 


Economics 

Correspondent 

.DR Muldoon haa run out of 
miracle cures. Even his resort 
to multi-media broadcasts 
cannot restore the patient’s 
confidence in his treatment. 

But before his patients have 
lime to consider a new regime, 
Muldoon’s trusty deputy Hugh 
Templeton is quietly taking 
over the practice. 

No longer is the patient 
expected to swallow cheerful 
diagnoses that there is health 
and prosperity just around the 
corner or a light at the end of 
the tunnel. Templeton's 
method of bringing the patient 
back to health is to face him 
with the ghastly realities of his 
ill ness. 

In his recent speech to the 
Wellington Chamber of 
Commerce, Templeton 
forecast a grim future for the 
country. New Zealand may 
have lo face the deepest 
recession it has seen for 35 
years. 

The Deputy Finance 
Minister explained that a wave 
of inflation is eating into the 
recovery prospects of Western 
nations. These nations have 
run out of the possibilities for 
increased productivity 
through technical change 
whicii helped them Lo maintain 
expansion in the post in spile of 
rising costs. 

Because of this, (he world is 
poised to enter Lite longest and 
possibly deepest recession 
since World War II. 

If the recession comes, the 
impact of the world economy 
would have an immediate 
result in New Zealand and 
would lower growth rates 
straight away. 

Templeton said that “in such 
situations commodity 
producers such as New 
Zealand have to accept lower 
returns while their Imports 
continue to rise ... oil costs go 
up and transportation costs 
also rise". 

As a result, Templeton 
suggests that our balance of 
payments deficit could 
deteriorate by a minimum of 
(200 million in the next year 
and will probably be much 
store. 

A close look at Templeton's 
speech shows that he practices 
the same sort of medicine as 
his leader. Templeton does not 
enunciate Government policy 
any differently. The old 

S estion marks about where 
e Government's policy 
commitments lie remain. 

Like his mentor, Templeton 
is ell Btyle and no content. His 
more realistic assessment of 
economic activity has not led 
him to suggest constructive 
long-term policies. 

His excuse for not doing so is 
that "policies for radical 
restructuring . . . would have 
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THE ECONOMY 

the risk of overheating the 
economy and accelerating 
inflation”. 

Certainly inflation is a 
worry. The New Zealand 
Chamber of Commerce survey 
of business found a continued 
deterioration in tho health of 
private enterprise and cited 
inflation as the number one 
villain. 

Hut with inflat Ion of the June 
quarter ut 4.5 per cent and the 
annual rale of growth in prices 
on on upward trend, it appears 
inflation is accelerating 
despite the Government's wish 
to keep it down. 


ill 


5 . ^ 
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HUGH TEMPLETON ... same 
sort of medicine. 

Another 15 per cent increase 
in wages and salaries before 
the end of the year could bring 
the inflation rate up over Its 
previous peak of nearly 18 per 
cent. 

To use high rates of inflation 
os an excuse for not taking the 
hard decisions about the 
economy now seems to be 
throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater. 

Templeton deserves a pat on 
the back for his willingness to 
be cancBd with the public, bul 
his realistic attitude could 
have a depressing effect on the 
economy. 

To a certain extent, 
economic behaviour Is guided 
by expectations. When there is 
a feeling of optimism in the 


is still low. And according to 
the New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research, 
businessmen are clearly 
pessimistic about the future. 

Almost half of the respon¬ 
dents to the June quarter 
Survey of Business Opinion 
expect general business 
conditions to deteriorate 
during the next six months. 

The economic climate 
created by the Budget was 
supposed to make everything 
all right. Now, according to 
Templeton, "essentially what 
New Zealand needs is an ac¬ 
celeration in investment and 
productivity in the export 
sector...” 

He thinks this will offset any 
or the other difficulties the 
economy is likely to ex¬ 
perience. 

Budget measures will help 
exporters through export 
Incentives and a freer ex¬ 
change rate system which 
siuiulil minimise the higher 
costs of imported raw 
muter inis. Manufacturers 
have certainly shown general 
satisfaction with the policies 
alined at exporting and (his 
may result in some new in¬ 
vestment. 

But if the domestic situation 
deteriorates, exporting may 
not seem like such a good idea. 
Exporters will find it difficult 
to compete overseas If there is 
a massive jump in internal 
costs. 

Of courso, as Templeton 
cries, “the Government has 
made clear again nnd again 
(lie- need for restraint in tills 
wage round". 

Templeton correctly argues 
Hint if we do not control wage- 
push inflation we will kill the 
investment we need lo create 
more jobs nnd more wealth. 

Restraint in the wage round 
means finding ways of keeping 
the growth In wages down. 

The Government seems to 
think this can be brought about 
by direct controls. 

Muldoon has not yet gone as 
far as relmposing wage con¬ 
trols by legislation, but he has 
gone within a hair's breath of 
doing so. And he has made it 
dear that he will resort to 
regulation if wage increases in 
the “free bargaining” wage 
round go beyond 10 per cent. 

Even with Government 
direct action to control wages, 
they are likely to increase by 
at least 15 per cent next year. 
This sort of action may have 
the appearance of doing 


investment. 

Despite a short period of 
economic buoyancy earlier 
this yoar, business confidence 
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guidance in economic affairs. 
But more and more it seems 
that our leaders are not 
capable uf stepping outside 
politics fur long enough to get 
nu effective long-term view of 
Die economy und to take the 
someti incs unpopular 
decisions necessary to restore 
economic progress. 

National Party president 
George Chapman blames the 
12 -year consensus reign of 
former National Prime 
Minister Sir Keith iiolyoake 
for many of New Zealand's 
[resent problems. 

II is difficult to disassociate 
Uic present Prime Minister 
from this blame since he was 
Minister of Finance during the 
latter period of Holyoake's 
Government. 

Ami un analysis uf economic 
trends shows that after 
Muldoim became Minister of 
Finance, the economy went 
from If! years of sustained 
prosperity to high inflation, 


high unemployment and high 
levels of Government spen¬ 
ding. 

While the ".she'll be right" 
attitude of the l9G0s made the 
economy particularly 
vulnerable to the economic 
reversal brought uhout by the 
fluctuating international 
economic conditions in the 
1970s, the politically expedient 
economic policy of the 1970s 
has not helped conditions 
either. 

Perhaps the National 
Government could dwell less 
nn politics up to the 1081 
election. 

They may be beating u dead 
Inrse. unyway. An overall two- 
party swing of only 0.9 per cent 
will push the Notional Party 
out of office in the next general 
election, according lo analysis 
released by Canterbury 
University inlitical scientists 
Alan McHobls and Nigel 
Koherts. And a I per cent 


swing to National would result 
in the capture of only one 
seat. 

With those future political 
prospects, the National Party 
is in a goad position to treat the 
19R1 election as beyond its 
control and concentrate its 
energies on bringing about the 
economic miracle they 
promised Instead. 

At no time since it took office 
in 1975 has this Government 
shown the initiative to practise 
what it hes preached about the 
economy. 

Templeton's realism 
[resents a refreshing change 
from Dr Muldoon's wizardry 
(or those on the lunch-time 
economic address circuit Bul 
showing an iifjjicclutioii (nr 
tile economic problems facing 
the country does nut com¬ 
pensate for tlx. 1 lentativeness 
and timidity of Die Govern¬ 
ment's longi-r term economic 
policy. 
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business firm for that matter. 

New Zealanders 
traditionally have looked to 
their political leaders for 
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PM recycles second-hand investment criteria 


by Peter V O'Brien 

THE Government's "new" 
criteria Tor assessing overseas 
investment applications are 16 
years old. 

When Finance Minister Rob 
Muldoon announced the 
changed policy on overseas 
investment the other day he or 
his advisers made no 
reference to the report Criteria 
for Industrial Development 
which the Tariff and 
Development Board sent to the 
then Industries and Commerce 
Minister, Jack Marshall, in 
June, 1903. 

That report referred par¬ 
ticularly to local industrial 
Investment. But the board 
Included a section on overseas 
investment. 

In a letter to the board 
(included in the report), 


Marshall said: "the Govern¬ 
ment . . . agrees that, in 
determining the nature and' 
character of industries that 
should be encouraged in New 
Zealand, regard should be paid 
to all the criteria enumerated 
in the report . . . The broad 
objective of the Government is 
to stimulate industrial 
development in such a way 
that the greatest productivity 
and the most economic use of 
our resources of labour, 
capital, and material are 
achieved. In applying the 
criteria to the establishment 
and protection of units of In¬ 
dustry these goals must be 
kept In mind”. 

Muldoon listed the new 
criteria last week. One was 
"new exports markets or 
better market access" 


In 1963 thB board recom¬ 
mended "the contribution the 
Industry makes to developing 
export markets or otherwise 
earning overseas exchange". 

Muldoon added "the extent 
to which the proposal was 
likely to make a net positive 
contribution to the balance of 
payments". 

The board covered that with 
"the extent to which the in- 
Gistry can, by import sub¬ 
stitution, save the expenditure 
cf overseas funds, both im¬ 
mediately and in the Iona 
term". K 

Muldoon Is concerned about 
“the creation of new job op¬ 
portunities", and "in- 
troducHon of new technology, 
managerial or technical 
skills". 

The board recommended 


“the extent to which the in¬ 
dustry provides employment 
opportunities and the best use 
of labour and management 
resources, and offers scope for 
the development of industrial 
skills''. 

In 1979 we are looking for 
"added competition for local 
Industry, lower prices and 
greater efficiency". 

In 1963 the Tariff and 
Development Board desired 
"the extent to which the in¬ 
dustry is competitive as to 
price, quality, design, and 
range with Imports, and is 
capable of meeting quan¬ 
titatively the needs of the 
market”. 

Muldoon’s criteria include 
the catchcaU "the promotion 
of New Zealand’s economic 
growth". 



ftich does laundry 
cost your business? 

B/en if it’s only $LOOO per year, 
OPL can save you at least 35Z! 

Think about it 



the size of your business, chances 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, too. 


The OPL laundry package offers- 

* Heavy duty industrial washers 
and dryers designed especially 
for OPL. 

* Specially formulated chemicals. 

* The backing of one of New 
Zealand's leading sales and 
service organisations. 


No Ironing needed 
The universal use of 
cotton/polyester fabrics today 
eliminates the need to Iron 
bed linen or work garments. It Is 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
items after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 


It's time someone cut 
back your laundry coats! 
Thata why we developed the 
OPL Great Alternative to 
“outside” laundries.^ 

— Ian Moses 

Managing Director 
ills 


Major cost saving advantages 
As an alternative to "outside" 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater flexibility, plus positive 
cost-saving advantages. Because 
with an OPL system, your laundry 
costs are being reduced to an 
absolute minimum! 


Space Is no problem 
An OPL washer and dryer 
package takes up less space than 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of vour 
existing staff. 


Thu board had several 
recommendations lo cover 
Uint point: 

• The extent to which the 
Industry aids the further 
development of natural 
resources; 

• The extent to which the 
industry will form a basis for 
ihe development of associated 
industries; 

• The extent to which an 
industry is of the optimum 
size, having regard to the size 
of both the domestic and ex¬ 
port markets; 

• The extent to which the 
industry makes the greatest 
economic utilitisation of 
capita] equipment; 

• The extent to which the 
industry makes a contribution 
to the national security In that 
It has strategic importance nr 
is able to provide goods 
essential for the people and the 
maintenance of the economy in 
the event of serious adverse 
external circumstances 
arising. 

The board ulso made 
recommendations on direct 
overseas investment : 

• The extent lo which tin? 
Industry requires Ihe par¬ 
ticipation of overseas capital 
either ns equity capital or by 
wny of loans (the board said an 
inflow of overs on s capital was 
desirable where it is ac¬ 
companied by technical 
knowledge, use of patents, and 
introduction of new skills, or 
where New Zealand capital is 
not readily available. It also 
wanted consideration given to 
the participation of New 
Zealunders In equity capital). 

• The extent lo which the 
Industry has access In over¬ 
seas research. design, 
techniques, and Industrial 
skills, and Uiolr usefulness In 
making a contribution to New 
Zealand industrial 
development. 

Muldoon and the bonrd 
agreed on another particular 
criterion. The fanner wants lo 
bco tho potential impnet on Uiu 
environment (not so important 
in 1963) and on regional 
development. 

The hourd recommended as 
fl LI cl ,' ilerlon "the extent to 
which the industry makes a 
contribution to regional 
development”. 



by Peter V O'Brien 

THE Goodman Group Ltd 
(formerly A S Paterson & Co 
Ltd) is big business. 

The annual report shows 
sales of $72.6 million in 1978-79, 
compared with $31 million in 
the previous year. 
Shareholders funds are $23 
million ($13.4 million), and 
total assets were valued at 
$50.9 million ($24.5 million)at 
balance date. 

The growth has come 
through acquisitions of other 
large companies. Last year 
Goodman took over Bonds (NZ) 
Ltd, and lifted its holding in AB 
Consolidated Ltd. lo 90 per 
cent of the capital. 

Comparisons between the 
1978 and 1979 reports are 
difficult, because the new 
subsidiaries distort the 
movements in balance sheet 


and profit and 
items. 


loss account 


The I960 report will allow an 
assessment of the movements, 
assuming the company sticks 
with what it has. 

The report is well presented, 
with a shift towards the 
magazine-style pioneered by 
Challenge Corporation. This is 
a sensible development for a 
company with subsidiaries in 
textiles and hosiery (Bonds), 
biscuits (Auisebrooks), bread, 
pics and pastry (NZ Bakeries, 
with 12 manufacturing units 
from Palmerston North to 
Onmuru i, flour (NZ Flour¬ 
mills, with two subsidiary 
companies and a 50 per cent 
interest in Zealandia Milling 
Co. and Auisebrooks Allied 
Mills), and farming supplies 
(Hammond Irving & 
Brownlee). 


Meeting dates clash via 
random selection 


SIR JOHN MARS HAH 
policy lives on. 

If the latest crlwn 
"new", what has offei 
being doing since 19B! 

Some of the Govac 
present senior advittn 
industrial developing*); 
were young lads in that 
mid may be forgha: 
thinking that their [« 
ideas ore modern, ratal; 
recycling of a Ifty 
document which was ^ 
pages of written nifc 
mid u 397-page tranwj 1 
cross-examination at sin 

inquiry. 

Twenty-six partiesft’ 
Imfori* (he board, w 
(would you believe?!;. 
Secretary to the 'C 
(inventor of the Res«£ 
mid .Secretary for 
mid Commerce. 

The 1D79 a drains 
have one thing in thrift 
While their schen«i| 
criteria may be u«jp 
Ihcy oro consisted ™ 

recommendations of w. 
mid find acceptance w- 
Government. 

It may lie of some NSJ; 
nlgnifieunco to note 
mum of 16 years 
mid Kob MuldciM 
adopted the sanw PjL 
the country's m 
rievolopmont. ■ a 
Those policies' 
remarkably J-igfL... 
guidelines laid ^ 


Eiy Peter V O'Brien 

THE present randan selection 
of annual meeting dates is 
unsatisfactory. Companies 
choose a date and time usually 
based on the availability of the 
annual report, nod access Lo 
meeting rooms. They usually 
make the meeting coincide 
with Ihe monthly gathering of 
the directors. 

The result is that meetings 
clash. The problem is par¬ 
ticularly noticeable in 
Wellington and Auckland. 

Two yea rs ago Ccramco 
came lo Wei ling ton fur the 
annual meeting and clashed 
willi Steel and Tube, although 
there were fewer than 10 
met res bet ween t he two 
venues. 

11ns year New Zealand 
United Corporation clashed 
with McKenzies when 


meetings were held at the 
same time at opposite ends of 
the city. 

On August 30, CPD, Odlins 
and British Office Supplies all 
hold meetings in Wellington at 
about the sume Lime. There 
may be common shareholders 
in these companies. 

The Slock Exchange 
Association could provide a 
possible solution, subject to the 
dates set down for monthly 
board meetings. 

A "register" of annual 
meetings could be set up at 
local exchanges, where 
companies can see if the 
proposed date and time 
clashes with another. 

Apart from the assistance to 
shareholders, this writer must 
confess to a vested interest. It 
is difficult to be in three 
different places at the same 
time. 


Key indicators 


Labour . 

when It set up fl**gr* : 
non-productive 
terms of any 
action on the r* 
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companies are indicated fur multiple purchases, 
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•P O Box 9344, Wellington. 


Jo subscribe to or purchase any of the 


Whichever way you look at It, 
OPL makes sound business . 
sense. 


On Premise Laundries 


It 9 certainly time to question 
your laundry bllll The OPL "on 
premise" laundry system helps 
almost every company to operate 
more profitably. H 


You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged for the laundering of 
unused itemsl OPL means the 
laundry stays on your premises, 
so you keep control. Arid you'll 
never run short agalnl 


For Instance, recently the OPL 

IS. IS? aaved one company 
$27,000 by reducing Its annual 
laundry bill by 50%l A smaller 

SfiT J !5 ny « P 0 r ? duCeda 39% raving 
wilh the OPL system. Whatever 



r . Mom 

Managing Director 
On Premlaa Laundries Ltd 
U George Street 

P.O, Box 4211, Auckland 
Telephone 68B.487 
Dear Mr Moses. 

“™° PL “ n «ve money for our 




Goodman would assist 
shareholders and other 
readers if it adopted divisional 
accounting. The report gives 
sales figures for Bonds ($25 
million); and some general 
statistics, or a breakdown of 
the sales mix, for other sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

It is impossible to work out 
the particular investment in 
the diffa-ent sections, and 
there is no information on the 
return on investment by main 
subsidiaries. 

There is considerable dif¬ 
ference between the activities 
of Bonds and NZ Flourmills, 
for example. The latter's sales 
are under the control of the 
Wheat Board, which sets 
quotas by region, while die 
former earns Us return 
through open competition with 
other textile companies. 

The baking activities involve 
Goodman in comparatively 
low priced and rapid turnover 
products, tuid therefore have 
different financial con¬ 
sider nt ions from other group 
interests. 

Global group figures 
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disguise the relative per¬ 
formance of the sections, but 
they are the only statistics 
available for examination. 

in a global sense, Goodman 
had a good year. The return on 
average shareholders funds, 
Including preference capital, 
was 18 per cent, compared 
with 15 per cent in the previous 
year, and well above the 
previous high of 15.9 per cent 
over the last five years. 

Retum on average ordinary 
shareholders funds came out 
at 19.3 per cent, as against 15 
per cent in 1978, while average 
earnings per $1 ordinary share 
were 62.1 cent s, com pared 
with 41.1 cents in 1978. 


The percentage relationship 
between pre-tax profit and 
sales since 1975 is shown in the 
table. 


YEAR 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 


RETURN 

PERCENT 

5.91 

6.37 

8.22 

7.B9 

7.40 


The changing group 
structure altered someof these 
returns, but the relationship of 
pre-tax profit to sales (which 
removes the problem of 
chunging tax liabilities and 
concussi ons) is n usef u I 
ongoing basis of comparison. 
This figure shows whether the 
company is receiving an ap¬ 
propriate return from its 
diversification. 


The Inclusion of AB Con¬ 
solidated in the latest accounts 
may explain the deterioration 
in the figure for 1979. Re¬ 
organisation of that subsidiary 
could give a belter return in 
the current year, whiLe the 
trading outlook may also lift 
the overall result in L979-B0. 

The company Is receiving a 
reasonable cash flow relative 
to total assets after allowance 
for asset revo filiation. 

Cash flow was 10.7 per cent 
of total assets at March 31, 
1979, compared with LU.9 per 
cent in the previous year. Thu 
slight fall is insignificant, 
allowing fur the $2,190,000 of 
asset revaluations Iasi year. 



Chairman Peter Shirtcllffe 
says approximately 12.5 per 
cent of group assets are doing 
little better than "break 
even", so there is room for 
improvement In the 
relationship. 

The company is receiving 
various taxation benefits, from 
exports and other activities, 
and it could include a break¬ 
down of the ameunts gained 
from the different provisions 
of lax law. Tills information is 
desirable for shareholders, 
and is a common fault in the 
accounts of public companies. 


BUTLER.ONE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 

STANDARD. 



Evalok Safety. Rewind Drums wilh salf-roeling 
cable 


rdpe end cable - safely locks to-immediately 
arrest-falling personnel.'. . . 


Butler 


John Edward Butter (N.Z.) Lid eels on|y 
one Industrial safely standard.. 



Absolute. 
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■ device and accessory; •\ 


' .i " m ii' ' fat'dW.fla'fcftHi 1 " 1, v . 

'ry m rD wrmorefetenrriaMn.ori.fprpaaenbk);' •;‘v,'- : 7.'. 

LJlJ * u - r, : cfergd ife.down.airaps and'wipchea 0 v; 5 , 

ihctusirfEilSafety, belwand hamessetfLi: •• ■ v,.V■. 

.. Evbrasl anfchom arid re^ridiCrifilpB. □ . :\ 

:Webi«tinc siiteO , ; 7 

Raiiok' lower and Ladyaiile. d- "'fl/' u-.v. v •■•jlf 
t, Please send.this ceLtopri fo JcWi 









iu-:' 
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Governor spells out exchange rate procedur 

tuJL ...? r * en . output figures were static, bucket". It also has im- achieved." The new exchange with a risnw ..r ...n. 


y eter V O Brlen output figures were static. 
I he new procedure for setting There comes a point where the 
the value of the New Zealand Inputs move ahead of, or 
aoUar In relation to other «*ode, the prices received for 

PtFTTftnnifMi la n —..1_i _ .i i (La I _iii 


aoUar In relation to other 
currencies is a substantial 
shift in economic policy, and 
should benefit export In¬ 
dustries. 

Reserve Bank governor Ray 
White detailed the system at a 
meeting of the Inatltutc of 
Directors’ Auckland branch on 

JU m (The PoHcy was 
outlined in the Budget, but It 
took five weeks before a 
definitive statement was 
available. The statement came 
from the central bank, rather 
Enap Finance Minister 
Muldoon, which may be a sign 
of something). ■ 

White (old the directors that 
New Zealand has previously 
lost the benefits of devaluation 
because local production costa 
rose faster than overseas 
prices. By relating the ex¬ 
change rate to movements in 
New Zealand production costs, 
relative to those in our major 
trading partners, "the In¬ 
tention Is that this should not 
happen again". 

White said the Reserve Bank 
and Treasury would, at 1 
quarterly Intervals, make an 1 
assessment of likely changes 1 
In production costs for the year 
ahead. The Consumer Price 1 
Index will not be used for this c 
purpose. t 

The most recent trends in f 
[reduction costs, forecasts of. r 
other aspects of the economy,’ 8 
and "known future events” c 
will be used as guides. ' 
Assessment of trends in fl 
production costs may be based * 
on the General Price Index v 
Issued by the Department of a 
Sat Istics since the end of 1977 . h 


i] the “output", 
d The Post Office is the major 
1 - force in the communications 
group, and therefore the 
y recent lift in postal and 
i telecommunications charges 
f could be anticipated by 
j reference to the Index. 

1 Officials will also assess the 
t Ukeiy rates of Inflation in the 
1 countries with which we 
conduct most of our trade. 

1 “These rates will be trade 
■ weighted to arrive at a com¬ 
posite figure for the rate of 
Inflation likely to be ex¬ 
perienced by our trading 
partners”, White said. The 
difference between this figure 
and the rate of increase in 
domestic costs will be the 
forecast rate of change in 
relative prices during the next 
year. 

White quoted an American 
commentator who said that 
trying to forecast economic 
conditions a year out is "like 
trying (0 put sox (sic) on an 
octopus". The bank therefore 
accepts that Its forecasts will 
be exactly right “only by 
accident". 

The new system has the 
advantage of relating our 
dollar to an international 
trading pattern based on 
production costs and inflation 
rates overseas, rather than a 
general average of other 
currencies In a trade weighted 
basket". International 
fluctuations have made the 
New Zealand dollar over¬ 
valued against particular 


bucket". It also has Im¬ 
plications for the Govern¬ 
ment’s tax take, when farmers 
make their contribution to the 
nation’s moneybag in 1980 and 
1981. 

White then said "from talks I 
have had with the chief 


achieved." The new exchange 
system should ensure that 
profitability is maintained, 
rather than eroded by rapid 
rises in internal production 
costs, which were the usual 
result of earlier substantial 
devaluations. 

If the scheme works ns 


iia vc Iiou vmu me duel uevmumiuia. 

executives of many companies If the scheme works ns 
involved in exporting, I also planned, overseas export 
believe that exporting is, receipts should improve, in 

(tormrollii enantrincf Ika t**#in§ Iwlk . . J _■. 


IQ, 

generally speaking, the most 
profitable area of manufac¬ 
turing at the present time. It 
seems to me that the Initial 
objective of adequate 
profitability has been 


--—iwim*. in 

both volume and dollar value. 

Overseas inflntion rates may 
be the key area for the im¬ 
mediate future. The United 
States is supposed to he 
moving Into another recession, 


and inflntimi ra^sappiarTo « 

{ysss.*"*. . 

If inflation overseas went elimiSV"! * — 
itfiead of movements in mir forward Lu. ^ 
prixliielmn costs. New Zeal mid ihmlf exchan g0 feu 
cxjxirtors would lieiiefil ngnirr No£ jK J 1 * 1 S hiSTow 
But past experience slums* hat ,uu 

w pickup » proportion of that coiifiS c “ nlrafl M To 
in flat tun after a Mine Inu -th.» sen ml 


inrial ion after a time lag -the 
lag being related In our place 
at the end of the international 
economic daisy chain. 

White pointed out |hat 
"smoother changes to the 
value of the New Zealand 


Tho system iw »° 
operates on dlffenek ” 
with one relnforeffi 
1 exporienVjJ 

ofsetlingexehan®ii a i ns 
seems to bp lUmtfaJ 

26 0 


^ . .. 

Bing Harris capital changes hands 
m substantial parcel loads 

HEAVY trading in Bine Harris ----- 


HEAVY trading in Bing Harris 
shares was a feature of the 
sharemarket in June and July. 
The company’s shares were 
changing hands in substantial 
parcels, Including sales in the 
20,000 to 30,000 range, and 
between 30,000 and 40,000. 

While it is clear that 
someone was moving out of the 
stock, it is equally clear that 
someone elBe was moving in 
So what 1b the attraction of a 
clothing and textile group, 
which recently entered a Joint 
venture with a Korean com¬ 
pany in squid fishing? 

It is certainly not current 
profitability. Bing Harris 
earned $246,000 in the year to 
December 19,1978, on sales of 
SM.2 million, compared with 
$870,000 on sales of $33.5 
m H} on * n Previous year. 


INVESTOR INSIGHT 


■ index against particular IT, i * 01 533 6 emnomv Tk« ™ 1 

nent of currencies in the past, which In l£ on * n toe previous year, rli h , ? nc 

--- of 1977, turn affected the com- present dividend yield is r . e a es .° 

although White did not spell i»HHveness of exports if In- 7,4 per cem from the 12.6 per “wfu lion In a , ny bcr 
out the technicalities. That ^ry's.producUoncQstswent “ nt 6, f 25 r J enl8) P flld in J noul 

index (examlnAd rpouinriv up, respect of 1977-78. Profit fniloH S€e8 a . wa y of making n 


~j rnat **“““? a.i«uuucuon costs went 

index (examined regularly In upi 
NBR) Compares the '^ wo of White's genera] 
movemejitsln input and output °° mments have wider Im- 
costs over a range oflndustn- Plications for the internal 
groups, from a 1877 base of “““my. "I believe that the 
KWO. incomes of sheep and beef 

Annrt from _ fnrma» (k._... “ 


!000. incomes of sheep and heel 

"P® 1 "* from its usefulness in formers in the year ahead will 
providing a comparison as above the level usually 
between Industries, the Index regarded as being sufficient to 
allows a calculation of likely generate more than a main- 
future prices for some ser- tonance level of Investment 
”55 j Particularly those In the P er stock unit". Coupled with 
public sector. The com- °toer policies toward farming 
muni cations sector is an ^ statement is a reflection 
example. The Input costs of what Challenge Corporation 

£li™.“ P . o :. Me .... s ‘ ead ' | y SSEST"- “»« Trotter, 


n... • — ui — corporation 

S J oup rose steadily chairman, Ron Trotter 
throughout 1978, while the recently referred to as a 

■‘bottom being put In the 


respect of 1977-78. Profit failed 
to cover the payment by a 
smdl margin, but the effective 
yield is higher than 7.4 per 
cent, because Bing Harris has 
paid dividends from capital 
r ? se ™. which are tax free in 
shareholders hands. 

Net asset backing was $ 2.43 
at the last balance date 
compared with a market price 
of 84 cents last week. Buying 
shares In a company with such 
a margin between price and 
asset backing has two ad- 

Vflnfflcfae 


is an indication of ability to 
recover from difficult trading 
conditions, or to change 
direction by diversifying into 
more profitable sectors of the 
economy. The second ad¬ 
vantage relates to par¬ 
ticipation In any benefits 
which can occur if an outsider 
sees a way of making a good 
capital gain by trying to 
acquire a company. 

At December 19, ci 
shareholders (companies and 

IHEt<hl»lnnn. L.1J 


New Zealand J,lri. jj ul |i C 
added that the miikxik was 
good, in spite of the disap. 
pointing results to that time. 

There could he good profits 
available from the joint 
venture, provided the fish are 
in the right places at (he right 
times. The fishing company 
las a capital of SSOu.ixmj, 0 f 
which Bing Harris holds r>5 per 
cent. The capital will | Jt . in¬ 
creased eventually to $] 
million. 

Difficulties have also lieen 
experienced in relation to the 
requirements of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
hut problems with bureaucrats 
are a fact of life when trying to 
do business in New Zealand. 
The interim report, due in n 
few weeks, muy give further 
Information on progress tor 
Inek of progress) in that area. 

T lie company has a policy of 
moving out of low profit ac¬ 
tivities into businesses which 
give a higher return, par¬ 
ticularly I hose which arc 
export oriented. The im- 



anti export oriented. The im- 
Rinoi?i 0 I?* h ? d 42 P ercent of provetnunl in the cash posh inn 

BingHarrls shares, whUe 1525 from solos of 

" Iu " •"* "vcraTPZSi 


nmiS HARRIS ... nil 
very cnrefully. 

Any company will 16 
l>riee of 84 cent*, pdi 
reserves, and a Kt a 
hacking of $2.43 forsSi 
unit is both vulnerjih- 
able to achieve At' 
sifiention goals. Tbe^J 
remains whether tbefe- 
chunged before the 1 ‘ 
reached. 

Whatever the ansH' 
(hut question, a k :1 
looking for either ott’’ 
ot her. Share sale* t 


mtavlduala had 52.4 per cent of plus the ovcra f in nl ini Poking for either ok» 
the company. Unless there has .strength, sEd al ow ^ u,her - Sharfl 
hS e 1nHr?H 8iV , e di8inveatmem prncoss 10 Lomluehfd ‘Ijdutenoddowiirocfl^; 
by individuate, the recent smoothly, although U will tako 8,ZL ‘ nl , ,le 
heavy turnover must bo lime to muke the neeessSri K rou l > s L ' apilflI ® 
^ ram firaup with changes. ^ hands this year. 


“ nfln . cIal 3 tre ngth 
disclosed by the asset backing 



ie optimi 


in 


Co 



m 


---- i Mitem 

heavy turnover must bo 
from lhe P 1011 ? with 
P® cent sUko. That 
could be interesting if the sales 
are going to a limited number 
of buyers. 

Bing Harris is probably 
more liquid today than iu 

1renSf?h da k 1 In the nni,Ual 

IKi the .S halrman - s,r Ja «k 

Harris, said nogotiations were 
nearing completion for the sale 
of two properties surplus to the 
company’s needs. "One being 
surplus land next to the 
Ondmnga Mill and the other 
toe Cuba Street site which had 

w^n ? 8stlned f °r the 
Wellington BHS warehouse 
j^toto® decision to reduce 

m a Sl work 88 ma ch 
® possible from Auckland. 

Jjf.yjc’ cf these properties 
should bring in a substantial 
amount of cash to the group." 

had also been 
, t° ; concentrate the 

01 BHS a * 
Cwbine Road, Panmure and 
toe commodious Anzac 

aesto Is now available for 

„'"i acomp a n y’s Joint venture 
fishing operation with the 

&™aa tvadtog bonse/saih' 

. d ’ encountered 

KSif^^.anddld 


^commercIaIT™ 1 

SPACE 

OFFICE — WAREHOUSE 
INVESTMENTS 
If you haven't trlori 

WEYBURNES 

you are not really looking! 
RING 843-955, NOW 

m.r.e.i.n.z. 



SPEEDlffl. 

SHELVING CH* 


R. A. JARDEN & CO. : . r 
STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS : ' : . 

Members of the Wellington Stock EJfCha"* 8 „ ■ 

« 9t h J F| o° r B - p . House I Telephone736-880 
Cnr Waring Taylor St & Box 3394. CPO VW^ - 
Customhouse Quay. “ “ 


... „ Customhouse Quay. 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Box 3394. CPOW^' 
Telex N.Z, 

Cables:' Port teHQi. W*j^l 
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)Betcher«EAf| 

Fpr.your Office - Warehouse 

Design & Build 4 PrOpdft^M^n«enj$ 

Auckland 33-508 WBllk^ n 723-S29|^ry^ 


AOWaioN OP Zte HQUHNOfi Lto 

at B. 


FOgoa ilflfl 






nnf norfav-T . “‘I” 1 « aunu -f-r 

nJ J^^orm at the anticipated . \ .■/ . ‘‘ 

Managing Director Chris ^ 

personal 

; 5S: , 5a®5aS-: : service 
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AIRWORK,Si)C 
AJAX C.A.H. 

A.J.UHITL 
ALCAN,MIC 
A.H.I. 

ALLIANCE,SOC 
ALLIED fAMKEPS 
ALLIED PRESS 
ALLOT STEEL 
A.H.blSLET, SOC 
AHPOL PET.,SOC 
A -BE A Vtfi 
A SPRKlCHALL, 

A.MRICHT 
A.bAMhETT 
A.ELLIS 
A*THUF TAILS 
A»NHf 0E8CH 
A.P.CAOLES 
ATLAS, sac 
AUCK.CAS 
AURORA,50C 

A. C.I . 

AUTOCAAI HOLDS 

nAILLH.SDC 
PALL I NS,SOC 
PARK hSu 
PEACH PEI».,SOC 
LING HAMMS, SlJC 
f.H.t . f LhANd 
l-MAHhlLS UUAllF I1.S0C 
LX iDSrvAlh.bflC 
UMLki.LV, SOC 
bOS, SOC 
liAOAOLAkDS.SOC 

B. H.P .,12 
HROIHLB, SOC 

DUNI IhC.SllC 
HUkKlS CAT.,SOC 

C. P.D. 
c.r.c.A. 

C.F.H. 

CAM .HOUR 
CAM.tlnbEk 
CAPITAL KA01U,S0C 
CAPITAL L11E,SOC 
CAbPOSIC ICE 

CAR TEA HOLT 

CEP AH CO 

CllALLtl.EE 

CmENI FV 

CH'CH.CAS 

CM'CH PRESS 

CIIT REALTIES,IOC 

CLASSIC f ASHIOHS.SIU 

CL 1 BE ENC. 

COL.POIOR 

COLVEF VAT SOU 

COP AL CO, SDC 

COHHAl.b 

COP.BANK AUSI 

lOli.M TAL,SGC 

COh.SILVEH, AC 

COCA S u|HE 

(6nT-faKlChr 

Ci«OVI. COhSOL 1 b A V E B 

C.S.k 

Ctlloi-E ,S0l 

BAH CTilh.n 
BALHCFF A AlhE,SuC 
BEANES 
B.I.C 

BIL. GW ALL i PAULCER 

B. hCL WALL AC I,SOC 

t . I .« .A 

BCH.fl -LW .,S£'{ 
t&liA'i-l 'S 

LChALC ►EIT OTAGO F A EH[* 

C. R.C..SCC 
CUhLFP (AUSTI 
t-UNLCH IhC) 

EiiOE T I 
EbCS,)0C 

E L'S1L11.,SOC 
EPPLFtD H1HES.I0C 
E .UlT.bLBC 

E. ADA >5 
f.T.t.,S0C 

F. W A I PAL,SOC 
FELTtA.SOC 
FIFE STORE NZ 
FLETCHER 
FOLUiTMN COUP 
ffejohtwats, sac 
GEAR 

GEN.FIhANCE 
6.COURT 
$1 ART 

fi.J.COLES,SOC 
GOLDEh DAT,SOC 
GOOOHAN GROUP 
GROSVENOR PROPS, 2SC 
HALLE NSTEIH 
HARLEY 

HAORAxi ENTERPRISES 
HANK IHS,SDC 
HAYUMGKTB 
H.B. fASHE RS 
HEALTHS 

H. POLLARD 
KENRT BERRY 
HODDEA S TOILET 
HOOKSR,SOC 

I .C.I .(AV5TJ 

I . (.1 ■ <H 2 ) 

I HD t) ROABCAST1HO 
IhDEPEHDENT HEWS 
IH B.C HEH,SOC 

I. V.GCW,SCC 
JAMES AVI A TI OH 
JANES SHI 1H SOC 

J. E. WATSOH 
J.DURhS 
JOHN EDMOND 
J.WEUSIIR SOC 

„J.NATHAN 
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WEEK ENDING AUGUST 2 f 1979 


1970 

High Low 

IDO 170 


Xr- it 

Sifi % 
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21 Cl 21 □ 
89 6? 


CO 45 
212 ISO 


2SS ESS 

145 112 


220 IBS 
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185 15* 

190 170 
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120 6 1 
160 125 
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140 122 

76 50 


90 73 

120 100 


26 S ISO 
41 S 260 
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L.D.hAfHAH 

LEVLAHD, 5 UC 

LIOH 

L.EH.OIL,SOC 

LUSTEROIB 

P AIM EAL CO»P,50C 

HA Ik,SOC 

PANAHATU.SOC 

PANTHEL 

HARAC 

PCALDINE,SDC 
n C PlC PM IE 
MCKENZIES.SOC 
MIDLAND 

fllh.RT SOUH CE S,20C 

M. O'BRIEN,SOC 
MONTANA,SOC 
M-P.l.H. 

MO SGI EL 

MO TON HOLDS.,SOC 
MOTOR TRAD.,SOC 
MSI CCRPN.SOC 
NT .COOK 

N. l.M .HOLDS.,SDC 
UA I.INSCC 
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ABC considers steaming conference into con 

by Warren Berryman hy Ace ShtoDine against the which bars wool exnarters rGecn’t i. n— 


by Warren Berryman 
ABC Container line, the 
Belgian rate-cutting 
newcomer to New Zealand 
shipping, is considering legal 
action against the conference 
that has barred it from the 
wool trade. 

ABC New Zealand line 
manager Charles Fawcett 
said he was awaiting in- 
struct ions from ABC's owner, 
Tsvi Rosenfeld, before 
{ringing a case before the 
American Federal Maritime 
Cbmmission. 

The American FMC has 
rules against monopolies, 
price fixing cartelling, and the 
sort of restrictive trade 
practices enforced by the New 
Zealand Wool Board. 

The FMC to some degree can 
encroach on New Zealand 
sovereignty by laying down 
rules on those shipping lines 
that trade to and from 
American ports. 

ABC might also consider 
action against the conference 
by going to the Commerce 
Commission. 

A previous action was taken 


by Ace Shipping against the 
Wool Board and the shipping 
conference serving the New 
Zealand-USA trade. 

Ace was carrying New 
Zealand wool to the United 
States at rates 10 per cent less 
than those charged by (he 
conference. 

But the Wool Board 
prohibited all wool exporters 
from using Ace, requiring that 
they pay the higher rates. 

The Wool Board's edict 
against Ace came after It had 
used Ace’s rale-cutting 
presence in this market first to 
forestall a freight increase 
from the conference, then to 
force the conference to reduce 
ils rates in line with those 
offered by Ace. 

ABC found itself in a "Catch 
22 ” situation when dealing 
with the Wool Board. ABC 
offered wool exporters freight 
rates of more than 15 per cent 
below conference rates on the 
European-United Kingdom 
trade. 

But the Wool Board 
ne si Mated another exclusive 
agreement with the conference 


which bars wool exporters 
from using this cheap service. 

ABC couldn’t carry wool on 
this trade because it was not a 
member of the conference. 

On the New Zealand-United 
States (East Coast and Gulf) 
trade, ABC joined the con¬ 
ference serving this trade. 

But the board won’t let wool 
exporters use ABC’s ships. 

The board's reasons for 
barring ABC on this trade 
appear to be twofold. 

First they say that because 
most of the shipping on this 
route is refrigerated cargo the 
general cargo side is already 
overtonnaged and giving ABC 
a slice of the cake would 
reduce the other carrier’s 
profits. 

Second, the board argues 
that because ABC was 
charging no less than the 
conference on this route there 
was no advantage in giving 
them cargo. 

Thus ABC Is barred from the 
European and United 
Kingdom wool trade because it 


doesn't belong to the con¬ 
ference. 

On the American trade, ABC 
is barred because it is a 
member or the conference 
serving that trade, and ns a 
member has to charge rates 
fixed by the conference. 


The A men cans are nut alone 
m desiring n greater degree of 
free enterprise competition in 
shipping. 

As North Atlantic shipping 
conferences are being In 
vestigaied hy the United States 
■lust ice Department for 



Knox tackles inflation? Continental Airlines pitches for 

by Warren Berryman The Reserve Bank is ap- risk when repaying this larger share of pacific traffic 


‘These agreement 

« "on-confer^;^ 


Knowhow offers Patificfocoiii 

llV I nlin _ _ 


by John Draper 

PACIFIC knowhow could 
become a big export earner for 
New Zealand compnnios, 
willing to marry Australian 
markets to Island products. 

Australia’s interest in the 
South Pacific has been limited. 

It buys Fijian gold and sends 
thousands of tourists there fur 
winter holidays, which results 
in a trade balance heavily in 
Australia's favour. 

Now interest is awakening 
as the Fiji, Tonga, Western 
and American Samoa and the 
Cbok Islands look for new 
markets and the Australians 
look for new products and a 
cheap source of materials. 


wJ W?ll- Sh ' lp £ 0lu ^ b l ,s ' weVe wlth you all the 

3* a * p n ,n *^ e middle of America. Call us and 
ask us how to get there. We'll call our mid-West office in 

alike. Dry goods or perishables. We do the™ 
paperwork. We compare the costings. 

With house-to-house shipments, call Columbus 
and you re already half way there.' 1 



But Tuny I In as, managing 
director of the Asia Pacific 
Research Unit, claims the 
Australians have little ex¬ 
perience or skill in Island ngri- 
manngeinent nr small scale 
manufacturing. 

"Those skills can he .sold to 
the Australians," lie said. 
"Also hankers, transport 
operators and nccouiilants, 
among others, who had 
I Justness in the South Pacific, 
had a skill to sell, he said. 

By becoming the marriage 
broker. New Zealand com¬ 
panies could strengthen their 
position both in the eyes of the 
Islunders and the Australians. 
"New Zealand is at a point of 
choice," Hans said. 

"Either the firms already ui 
the area can do nolliing ami let 
the Australians compete, as 
they surely will, or New 
Zealanders can take a unique 
approach by locking them¬ 
selves into ventures." 

APIUJ has identified four 
main areas which it maintains 
are ripe fur development: 
Food processing and fresh 
fruit (specially mangoes, 
which could ijecoine to Fiji 
what the Chinese gooseberry 
lias become to New Zealand >; 
Hshing ventures, (specially 
those based un Western 


Samoal; f urn | lDT( 
using coconut 
Hjlan pne, both all 

Now ^land uj 
perllse; and other? 
lensivo light nj 
industry. ^ 
On a recent t* 

Australia, Haassiyib, 
to 100 firms manyfi 
were interested in «o 
fading in the Pacifit 
j And in doing E 
discovered immufo 
pjr(unities for sotatp 
‘ "There Is a potentUr 
mango market In A® 
long as the fruit hi 
variety and it fa fa 
properly. But Impn 
Australia cannotbetc 
"Australians rep 
islands as small bes' 
said. But award* 
growing. 

APItU has organic 
day seminar iu S;h 
business developmdi 
.South Pacific laterItui 
Hans admits New fc 
cxperlenccinlheSmSl 
islands has not dra- 
happy. 

Hut he says:'Unfa 
have failed might tan 
more to contribute till 
who have succeeded?.' 
they are more swfli 
pitfalls," ho said. 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about! 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 



“■ • ■ one of the most Important nggSfc:!;' 
papers ever released on New'Zflgl ^i ^t 
agriculture,"that's how Harry 
of Straight Furrow describes Tfifl 
New Zealand Agriculture. ■ r 
In this significant new publicatiGJX-mfcp 1 
McLean, farmer and agricultural 
explains why production rdther-ithafHwL^ 
problems inhibit. agricultural. 
probes the pros and cons of fiy?/jjjfi ' 

. policy strategies to combat NeW- 
complex, persistent agrlcuit^rdl. pf? c . _ 
Me Lean, concludes that the ■ wtil&M 0*31% 
supports one particular. 

The Future for New Z4alah&“ vJSp 1 ; 
publ (shed by Fourth Estate; 

• of the N.Z. Planning Counclfc 
■ Only $4,50 at all flbo^ bboM&hO^0Sf v 
u,°!m Pourth Estat^ Books, P 
Wellington. ($ee* 

'• Service coupon 


BRYAN Knox, past owner of 
the Kelmac Group, is back in 
New Zealand with another 
scheme to bring low interest 
foreign money to this country 
to onlend it at a higher but 1 
competitive interest rate. 

Knox has been talking with 
Treasury, the Reserve Bank, 
and Overseas Investment 
Commission about his scheme. 

Marac has been working on 
ways to overcome the ex¬ 
change risk barrier. 

Knox says he has access to 
$200 million in Swiss francs 
through a New York financier. 

The arbitrage works like 
. this. $200 million in Swiss 
francs are borrowed at 4»,fr per 
cent on b 10 year term with 
right to roll over a further 10 
years ot the same rate. 

This money is then onlcnt to 
the New Zealand Government 
secured by lu year Govern¬ 
ment slock with a coupon rule 
of lota fjer cent. 

Knox said the fruits or the 
arbitrage, the G per cent 
margin, between borrowing 
and lending rates will he in¬ 
vested through a local com¬ 
pany (yet to be set up) in such 
projects as a CNG mother 
station in Auckland and 
tourism. 


The Reserve Bank is ap¬ 
parently agreed to the idea in 
principle but i is still waiting 
to Bee the colour of Knox's $200 
million. 

There are at least two ad¬ 
vantages far Government to 
borrow through private 
sources at 1044 per cent rather 
than direct from the Swiss at 
■Hi per cent. 

First, the private calender 
takes all the exchange risk, 
and the Swiss franc is a hard 
currency. 

Second, by borrowing 
through a private onlcnder the 
Government can avoid 
showing the foreign debt on its 
books. 

The apparent snag in the 
deal is covering the exchange 
risk. The Reserve Bank will 
provide forward cover for 
Swiss francs, at a p-ice of 12.8 
per cent a year. Add this 12.8 to 
llie 4'i per cent paid for the 
money ami one is up to 17 per 
cent—loo high to work u 
profitable arbitrage. 

But Knox said lie would 
cover liis own exchange risks. 

The « per cent mu rgi n, 
Knox’s profit, would, with its 
own interest, amount to more 
than $170 million in 10 years 
when the $200 million principal 
hod to be repaid. 

To lose money on exchange 


Premium war worries 
insurance commission 


Melbourne 
Correspondent 
THE Australian Insurance 
Commissioner has predicted 
that continuance of unrealistic 
premiums will lead to a sub¬ 
stantial fall in underwriting 
results. 

He told the Insurance 
Council of Australia in 
Melbourne that over recent 
years income from in¬ 
vestments had been relied 
upon by most Australia in¬ 
surers, both to expunge un¬ 
derwriting losses and to 
provide such net profit as they 
had been able to make. 

In relation to the value of net 
tangible assets employed, the 
aggregate net profit achieved 
by Australian insurers had 
been extremely modest. 

The commissioner warned 
that the continuance of rate¬ 
cutting in premiums by over 
200 companies in a highly 
competitive, but relatively 
small market could have dire 
consequences for Australian 
policy-holders if Indulged in 
over a protracted period. 

In his annual report to 
Federal Parliament, the 
commissioner expressed 
concern at the continued in¬ 


crease in the forfeiture rate of 
life insurance. His report! 
states (hat the unduly high! 
forfeiture rate Indicated 1 
inadequate control by! 
management, rather than Lhej 
effects of external influences! 
such as inflation and changes! 
in taxation. 

He said many Australian 
policyholders were taking out 
term insurance in place of an 
existing life policy. He felt that 
some Australian insurers lost 
business because policy¬ 
holders were not aware that 
similar term insurance 
policies were available. 

In consequence when the 
original life insurance policy 
was surrendered the term 
insurance was written with 
another company. Figures 
released by the AiBtrallan 
Bureau of Statistics support 
the commissioner's concern 
over the trend in life insurance 
policies. The number of life 
insurance policies issued in 
November 1978 (the latest 
month for which figures are 
available) declined by 4498 
from the number issued in 
October 1978 and was nearly 
3000 less than the number of 
life policies issued in 
November of 1977. 


How do you 
put 524,000 
New 

Zealanders 
within your 
reach? 


Ask 
te your 
adman. 



risk when repaying this 
principal, the New Zealand 
dollar would have had to 
depreciate against the franc 
ty 85 per cent over 10 years. 

But there is also the short¬ 
term exchange risk on interest 
repayments periodically paid 
to the gnomes of Zurich. The 5 
per cent devaluation an¬ 
nounced in the budget, for 
example, would have cut that 8 
per cent margin to l per cent— 
a rather thin and un¬ 
comfortable edge to be sitting 
on with (he whole year to go 
and the New Zealand dollar 
weakening. 

Knox said he would seL 1 per 
cent of the Inta-est aside each 
year to cover (he exchange 
risk, betting that in 10 years 
the gap between the Swiss 
franc and Now Zealand dollar 
would not widen by more than 
10 per cent. 

Knox said Lliis sort of in¬ 
jection of foreign low interest 
inuncy would bring down in¬ 
terest rales, which in turn 
would reduce production 
costs—and inflation. 


CONTINENTAL Airlines is 
positioning itself in the United 
States market for long-term 
growth as a major carrier out 
of the West Coast to the Aslan 
Pacific area. 

The strategy Is pitched 
around two major points: 

First, the merger with 
Western Airlines, which 
operates in and around the 
California area and with a 
route structure which could 
easily be' merged with Con¬ 
tinental's. 

Second, the airline is waiting 
for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to make a major route 
award Tor routes out of the 
United States to the North 
Pacific and the Far East. 

Achievement of those goals 
plus (lie development of its 
Australian and New Zealand 
services will put the airline In 
a strung market position. 

It already h us a wholly 
owned subsidiary. Air 
Micronesia operating in the 
mid-Pnciflc which further 
extends the nlrlinc’s reach. 


Continental has already 
made Honolulu its major 
operating base for the South 
Pacific and If the merger with 
Western goes through, the new 
airline would feed from the 
nine major cities along the 
United Stales West Coast Into 
Honolulu. 

So far, the CAB has made no 
decision on whether the 
merger — which has already 
been approved by 
shareholders of both com¬ 
panies — should go ahead. If it 
does only a Presidential veto 
could stop it then. 

Last week the CAB allowed 
Pan Am's bid for National 
Airlines to proceed in what 
was generally regarded as one 
test case of the new 
deregulation policy. 

The merger of Western and 
Continental would create a 
much stronger marketing 
force along the entire West 
Coast and into the hinterland 
as well as allowing some 
rationalisation In overlapping 
arcus. 


The CAB has also to make a 
major route award to airlines 
for the north Pacific and the 
Far East. 

And although it's not made 
any decision yet, it has given 
Continental temporary 
operating authority from 
Honolulu into Singapore, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong and 
Manila. 

Continental already 
operates to Taiwan, and Us 
subsidiary Air Micronesia 
goes Into Port Moresby and 
will shortly extend Us service 
to Sydney. 

The airline Is also interested 
in rights in Tahiti. 

Should problems over fares 
on the Australian and New 
Zealand services be Ironed out 
over the next few years, the 
all-line wilt be In a goad 
posit ion, first to generate large 
amounts of traffic from on 
enlarged catchment area, to 
take that traffic to Honolulu, 
and then disperse it to a 
variety of deslinntions In the 
Pnclfic. 


Thorn CRI 
A sound idea to 
sleep on.• .then wake 
up to face the music! 


It's an accurate digital clock. It's also a great 
little radio. They combine beautifully in the 
compact new THORN CR 1. If your mind 
won't unwind, set the CR 1 for half an hour 
or more. You'll drift off to dreamland to your 
favourite music. The radio switches off 
automatically and gently awakens you next 
morning at your pre-set time. Features 
automatic light sensor, digital read out. Mains 
power. Ideal for burning the midnight oil, or 
working erratic hours, or waking in the wee 
small hours, to catch the tide, a deer, a fish 
or a sunrise. For 8 hours or 40 winks — give 
the CR 1 the nod. It's from THORN - the 
name that means music to your ears. 

means music to your ears 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM THORN 

THORN 5242 CASSETTE 
RECORDER 

The "total-system " 
cassette-recorder end 
AMIFM portable radio that 
swings along with you 
wherever you go. Captures 
party fun, favourite discs, to 
turn any occasion into a 
swinging scene. 

THORN 4241 
CASSETTE 
RECORDER 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


THORN RADIO INDUSTRIES N.Z. LIMITED 
P.O. Box 59-051, Mongers Bridge, Auckland. 
36 — 38 Ha8tie Avenue, Mangere, Auckland. 

MH5082 
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fire resisting cabinets 

or f iles 


It is a well known fact that the majority of 
Companies whose records were destroyed 
oy tire have never recovered 
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peace of mind... 

for over 160 years 
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Wellington 
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Glow slips 
from TV 


IF present trends continue, 
television’s [dace in the ad¬ 
vertising sun could well be 
threatened according to the 
president of the Association of 
New Zealand Advertisers, 
Colin Mortenson. He lists 
rising advertising costs, lack 
of forward planning and, 
currently, a rough deal to 
regional advertisers as factors 
which threaten the popularity 
and, indeed, the economics of 
television as an advertising 
medium. 

"Since 1975, the rate of in¬ 
crease in advertising costs has 
exceeded that of inflation," 
Mortenson told Admark. 

"The real cost of reaching 
the same audience through two 
channels instead of one has 
more than doubled. 

“This escalation has takai 
place during a period when the 
domestic economy has been 


!. -•’iiijj 


i t ; s >Ta 


COLIN MORTENSON ... No 
more dollars 

depressed, when the 
population bus declined and 
when industry hits Lyon under 
a price contra! system which 
eroded prufit margins. 

"To parallel rising ad¬ 
vertising costs we would need 
increases in sales volumes 
which arc just not possible 
under these market conditions. 
In real terms, budgets for 
advertising have been 
stationary over the last five 
years.” 

Mortenson described as 
unrealistic the statements of 
politicians that further ad¬ 
vertising could bridge the gap 
in BCNZ’s television’s budget. 

"Simply put," he said, 
"there are no more dollars for 
advertising. Television has to 
be careful that it does not price 
itself out of the market." 

"Advertising is funding 
about 75 per cent of the run¬ 
ning costs — as apart from the 
developmental costs — of 
television. We don’t think that 
is a particularly healthy 
position, especially when you 
consider the dependence on 
relatively few large television 
advertisers to contribute a 


very high proportion of the 
total television advertising 
expenditure. 

The restructuring of 
television is cause for concern 
with advertisers. 

ANZA has expressed its fear 
to the BCNZ that when time is 
centrally sold, all sorts of 
controlled selling conditions tr 
qualifications may emerge or 
be imposed. So far It has not 
received the reassurances it 
desires. 

"We need a lot more in¬ 
formation and we need it 
now," said Mortenson. 

"Advertisers are marketers 
and even now is a little late to 
be finalising marketing plans 
for 1980. We need the specifics 
of the new deal. Advertising 
days, if they are to be changed. 
Hours of advertising. 
Programme information. In 
particular, how are rates to be 
structured in terms of time 
zones or package deals or 
whatever. 

"We have no lead time left 
for next year’s marketing 
plans. Some udvcrtlsers may 
have to think in terms of other 
media." 

Mortenson sees lliu con¬ 
centration nf regiona i and 
retail advertising on TV 2 ns 
unfair treatment. 

Outside of Aucklund, these 
advertisers aro reaching only 
a minority audience. When 
audience shares equate, (lie 
objection will be removed but 
tile arbitrary action has 
disadvantaged the regional 
advertisers in tlie meantime id 
least. 

ANZA is looking forward to 
working with other advertising 
organisations and with media 
lu establish a uniform and 
practical code of ethics 
operated through a central 
representative body 

"New Zealand has set high 
standards of advertising 
behaviour ami we want to see 
it kepi dial way through self 
discipline. At present we have 
loo many independent stan¬ 
dards and too many differing 
decision makers We have to 
ensure an efficient system of 
seif regulation or suffer the 
unpleasant alternative of 
regulation imposed from 
outside," said ANZA’s 
president. 

INL empire 
revamps digest 

THE INL publishing empire 
has become enthusiastically 
involved in its endeavour to 
rejuvenate Sports Digest. 

The 30-year-ola monthly has 
' become a bigger-format 
fortnightly and newsprint has 
given way to art paper. 

Long serving editor Brian 
O'Brien has stepped aside for 
two part-timers, Bob Fox from 
the Evening Post also INL) 
and Paul Cavanagh, probably 
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the pick of the New Zealand 
Press Association's sports 
journalists. 

Must interesting of all is the 
print run. 

The O'Brien model Sports 
Digest — It started life as All- 
Sports Monthly in 1949, and 
until the INL takeover was an 
A D Organ publication — was 
selling as few aa 7000 in some 
summer months, and making 
five figures without a lot to 
spare in (he winter season, 
when sports interest iiits its 
peak. 

But INL ran off 35,(iu0 
nf the first issue of the fort¬ 
nightly. 

A scheme for a large-scali- 
[H-omotional giveaway was not 
proceeded with and they hnd to 
try to sell them nil. Early 
returns indicate that 25.000 
were sold. 

Advertising for the first now 
style issue tupped 20 per cent 
ami so rutlier exceeded target. 
The other side of Him story, 
liiuugli, in dial at tin- lime 
number one appeared in the 

SpfiPts Digest 

TM BROWNED OFF.* Soccar 
8AYS ERIC WATSON sick 
. ii-i on top 
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stationers, there was very 
little secured ad-wise for 
number two. But advertisers 
returned for number three. 

Sports Digest has some 
colour on tight of its 16 pages. 
Deadline, which used to be the 
middle of the month before 
publication, is now four days 
before it appears. Of the 
previous contents, only 
O'Brien's "Sportsview" 
column and the useful 
"Sporting Calendar" survive. 

He first front-page lead had 
one of those headlines that 
rebound all the further 
because they are catchy. The 
day before the second rugby 
test, over Keith Quinn’s 
byline: "France no chance”. 


home in the United States. 

He claims that the rest of the 
world trails behind the United 
States In marketing techniques 
huL by his yardstick even in the 
United States there are only a 
couple of dozen master 
marketeers. 

"Moat of the world's 1 
companies have lo move from 
a production mentality lo a 
marketing mentality. 
Marketing is growing up very 
rapidly in the face of declining 
markets but most companies 
have evolved painfully to a 
marketing mentality from a 
heavy production orientation 
which has led some to over 
capacity. 

"They have been disposing 
or what (hey make rather than 
making what they can sell." 

In his text book Marketing 
Management: Analysis 

Planning and Control Roller 
contrasts the product concept 
and the market concept. 

"The product concept is a 
management orientation that 
assumes consumers will 
respond favourably to good 
products llial arc reasonably 
priced and that little company 
marketing effort Is required to 
achieve satisfactory sales and 
profits". 

The relatively new 
inarkeling concept he says "is 
n management orientation 
that holds that the key task of 
the organisation is to deter¬ 
mine the needs, wants, and 
values of n target market and 
to adapt the organisation to 
del iver i ng the desired 
stdisfnet inns morn effectively 
mnl efficiently than its coni- 
[let i tors." 

Tin* few companies thiil 
undersland marketing huve 
reorganised themselves to 
reflect marketing importance. 


They have created a new 
brand of marketing executive, 
they have invested more fn 
research, he says. 

They are launching products 
after very thorough market 
research and building in their 
own advertising Intelligence to 
demand more hard facts from 
their advertising agencies. 

These are the companies 
who know what they are 
gctLlng from their marketing 
dollar, says Roller. 

From what he calls his 
"POISE" system Roller has 
developed a kit for evaluating 
marketing performance. And, 
says Roller, many companies 
find they do not measure up 
once they apply his yardsticks. 

The ingredients that make 
up his famous "POISE" 
system are: P for philosophy 
of meeting customer needs; 0 
for marketing organisation, I 
for information, S for Strategy, 
E for efficiency. 

The days are gone, he says, 
when the giants can expect to 
continue flourishing 
automatically in the face of 
competitive marketing 
sophistication. 

"It is no longer a sufe 
assumption that the large 
successful companies enn do 
all things equally well. The 
smart ones arc realising this, 
taking money from losing 
products and narrowing their 
lines. They arc centring their 
markets much mure precisely 
ami doing mure of what thov do 
well." 

He contends that market 
centring is u very irnjyjrtnnt 
ingredient in his "make what 
>i)u can sell’ theory. 

"Even within the United 
Stales market dynamics vary 
cnnsidcrahlv from city in 
city." 


“For the New Zealand ex¬ 
porter it is vital to hire a top 
Bight market consultant in 
export markets. They are 
worth their weight in gold to 
any manufacturer here who 
understands the marketing 
versus product mentality.” 

"If your marketing 
homework is good the hard sell 
approach is not necessary. 
Without proper marketing 
homework an exporter will 
probably find his home grown 
market Instincts are based on 
inadequate ideas.” 

Kotler, not surprisingly, is 
also expert at marketing his 
own expertise. Such 
Kotlerisms as "marketing is 
an optimistic science — every 
problem is really just a 
disguised opportunity", kept 
seminar morale high. 

Before the day was out sales 
and marketing executives 
were pressing him for a return 
commitment. 
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MARKETING ROW EH . . . 
“inuking whui enn sHl". 


Guru pushes 
marketing 


MAKE what you can sell 
rather than persisting In trying 
to sell what you make:; 
American marketing guru Dr. 
Philip Kotler told 200 sales and 
marketing executives who 
paid $100 a head to attend his ' 
recent one day seminar In , 
Auckland. 

Kotler, la professor of 
' marketing at Northwestern 
University In Illinois. His text 
books are required reading for .-: 
commerce students , $t 
universities all over the world, 
including' New Zealand. 

" Marketing, spys Kotler, is. 
the ''now’’ subject. 'And If .the i. 
iocal sales and marketing 
exqqptfves." were i.a little.. 
overwhelmed - by : :his.. 
sophisticated marketing: 

.: philosophies they could, take. . 
heart; 


Advertising Managers, Sales Managers, 

Marketing Managers, 

Managing Directors, 

The Media. 

At last - the news Is out. Out In the open where it ought to be. 
Now - a weekly comment on news, views and happenings In Selling, 
Advertising and Marketing in New Zealand. 

Vou have been starved and deprived for 

years. - 1 ' ■ ■ ■* 

No more -JhflJjfflg Zealand Advert is in a-fi • When they say. 'did you hear about?’ 

PUbl “ eCl ” iM - » ? e able *? answer -“yes 

We will report on all we can find - some of m 1ha ‘ * as ° n ’ i 

it will hurl a litlfe - but we are in a hurling • Whe . n y° u want lo tell the world haw 

game, then again, we will give praise where great you are - now you'll have a forum, 

ihere has been a performance. • When you hire the best guns in town 

The New Zealand Advertising & Marketin g - now you can tell it loud. 

LfillSI is a forum lor you as well. As long as • When you sell more than your biggest 
ihe material can be considered of value to rival - now you can hit them with it 

our readers, you will get a hearing. So • When you gain the best account in 

sBnd m your articles or comments. We may town - we'll publish the news. 

Sen.Sie h°eid * ,hB * When you aee an advertisement that 

Sorry-It ten* free*' sickens you or makes you feel good 

However, without apology we feel this ^ publish yogr oomments. 

specialist letter is easily worth the • When we hear something "interesting”. 

subscription rate of $90.00 par year. . “ ^ e ''' let ‘them’ know about it 

(50 Issues). . If you're In the media and ‘they 1 won’t 

Our Introductory 5 Issues lor $10 win prove listen to you - fell usi 

. how good the material is.iVoif.wlif soon.. ;#.!/ the research can’t be backed with 

order an rmnual auhaDrini inn ■ ' 1 facts'-! We'll expose Ihflml • 

All you ever wanted In a Communication 
Medium, tor the Communicators. 


order an annual 'aubsoripi'ion. 

We’ve heard so many peoplB ask for a who'a 
who, what's whai, hey. when’s it happening 
communicator. Woll - now we've pul II 
together. And it's not a magazine requiring 
adverlislng support to survive. We think we 
can give you the goods from Ihe subs. In 
fact with your support this will be the 


can give you the goods Irom Ihe subs. In i’* -"Send Coupon to:- — 
lact with your support this will be the * The New Zealand Advertising & Marketing Leller 
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Broker spells 
out Motopak 

WE wish to make comment on 
the article that appeared in the 
July 4 issue of your newspaper 
under the Insurance Section as 
written by Mr John Sloan. 

We are deeply concerned 
with some of the in¬ 
terpretations your writer haa 
put on our product and 
strongly suggest corrections 
should be made. 

We list the details as follows: 

(1) You are correct in 
stating Motopak is aimed at a 
defined section of the motoring 
public and to qualify the driver 
must be over the age of 30 
years, use a vehicle for private 
use tyour writer appears to be 
111 informed in this regard as 
Motopak Executive 1s the 
business vehicle policy and has 
been on the New Zealand 
market since May of this year) 
which Is less than Byears old at 
entry. With regard to age we 
mean all cars that are 
registered as new vehicles in 
New Zealand since the 1st 
January, 1971. Providing that 
they are no older than this at' 
entry they may stay In the 
Motopak Scheme whilst they 
are owned by the same owner. 

(2) We are aware of the 
comments that the then 
general manager of the State 
Insurance office, Mr Neville 
Ainsworth, stated, however we 


disagree with some of his 
statistical information. 

Most claims by far occur 
with vehicles driven by under- 
30 year old driver's. We cer¬ 
tainly agree of course that 
claims do occur with drivers 
over the age of 30 and in this 
area will remind you that they 
must be claims and accident 
free for three years at entry 
otherwise they do not qualify 
for Motopak. 

This gives us a limited 
market and this is why 
Motopak Auto Insurance was 
specifically designed to cater 
for the market. It is not in¬ 
tended In any way and under 
no circumstances to cover the 
entire motor vehicle insurance 
market available in New 
Zealand but It la intended to 
provide a more competitive 
premium structure with policy 
conditions than would nor¬ 
mally be available to such a 
selected market. 

(3) We take note of your 
commenls that the cover of¬ 
fered is limited by a number of 
restrictive conditions and for 
your writer to state, and we 
quote, "for instance it is 
warranted by the insured that 
the insured vehicle and all 
drivers thereof have not been 
involved in any motor vehicle 
accident" unquote. It is indeed 
a pity that Mr Sloan did not 
finish off the warranty which is 
warranty (b) in the policy and 
in lull it states "the insured 
driver and all drivers thereof 


We deliver the goods! 


. 


have not been involved In any 
motor accident during the 
IMMEDIATE THREE 
YEARS prior to com¬ 
mencement of this Insurance 
at date of proposal hereun¬ 
der”. 

I believe that your 
correspondent has misled his 
readers in this regard. It 
certainly cannot be in¬ 
terpreted to mean no accidents 
at all. 

The next warranty that Mr 
Sloan has questioned Is 
warranty (e) which states in 
full "Uie vehicle is at com¬ 
mencement of the policy free 
of dents, damage or broken 
glass”. We completely 
disagree with your writer’s 
statement that, and we quote 
“one interpretation of this 
provision is that the clause 
applies to a second-hand 
vehicle bought by a person who 
is unaware that the vehicle had 
been involved in a previous 
accident or buying a vehicle 
which already had dents and 
dings from previous minor 
scrapes". 

If the purchaser of a used 
vehicle saw that it had a 
broken windscreen or dented 
mudguards etc he would 
probably not accept the 
vehicle until such time as the 
repairs made by the vendor 
arecompleted. When the car is 
put into a roadworthy con¬ 
dition and is free of bumps, 
scratches and broken wind¬ 
screen glass, etc, full cover 




LETTERS 

would apply and warrant ins 
should not be breached in any 
way. 

At the same time It would be 
incredible to believe thnt if a 
vehicle was showing visible 
signs of damage that any 
owner would expect the in¬ 
surance company to pay for 
damage that occurred before 
the policy came into effect. 

The next paragraph in your 
article went on (o say (hut 
under Motopak, I his warrunty 
would entitle the insurer to 
decline any claim under the 
policy. This Is completely 
incorrect and is not the case. 

(4) The question that Mr 
Sloan raises with regard to the 
no excess insurance has been 
interpreted the wrong way. 
Policy conditions have already 
been stated as above and 
provided the driver is in this 
category, which is the 
category for which the policy 
is designed, the policy has no 
excess what-so-ever. 
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However, if the insured .i ierp ^ ^ 

wishes to lend Ills vehicle to a crenw t!. « * poafy, 

person who is outside the current 
policy warrant tes, therefore if we u. v 
» driver under the age of ;w has then it will 
hi accident and n claim is decree «ma 
silmittnl the „„,k« L?F 

imvisinn for (he company to venita,al "M, 
m.n.se no excess of *500. orrangemerti k 
(Normally under age excess 'ph P worn™* 
for drivers under the age of 25 fact uSS* 
witli most insurance cum throughout 
panics is now sum no right m,d?5 h 

We are completely open rums lances to I 1 
about the fnet that the policy statement that abjIt 
d.es nut cater for people who -wo would not rsX 
do not qualify for the know them’ 1 to.* 1 
warranties. lately confident 

»5i t writer then goes on sured person whoEr 
to comment that the Motopak the qualification 35 
ixtlicy is also limited to social, miry into MotowkS 
(tiniest ie and pleasure pur- have a claim andffi 
poses and bus definition, not renewal we are ttini 
(Kirs, has hcen slated that this Uieni extremely 
excludes use of the car In go to terms under ' a 
and from work or other category 2 type 
business or occupational when they have 
functions mid we do stress tlial and accident free tot 
this is definitely incorrect, our years again Uh, 
definition of private type automatically be m* 
vehicles is “private mentis Motopak. 
thut depreciation nnd-or (7) We do not tmtd 
running expenses have not any circumstance* *1 
been claimed for nny tax writer’s comitied fo 
purposes except for fanners have "amputated H 
saloon type vehicles”. Attain surance". The 
Mr Sloan is mis informed of structure of Motopakb 
the fact that Motopak well researched ami Si 
Executive is the business type information is nowi: 
policy and the definition of the with proof that own 
business vehicle and owners wns correct endure 
thereof is ns follows: of the situation Its* 

"Mo(o|xik Executive is only justified 
available for motor cars and At no time do ml; 
station wagons of self cm criticism from « 
ployed, sole proprietor, part- petititors as “awrfl 
tiers and shareholders actively anyone who does lb 
engaged in private emu- ije, in our opinio, wh 
panics". Age of vehicle, age of and have their hesdsl; 
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Employers face greying workforce phenomenon 


driver and claims and accident jj,f sand. 


for three years is the same We note the emt: 
criteria ns in Motopak. the State Insumin 

(B) It is interesting to note i-lnitus that the t 
Unit NHH telephoned a local .scheme underminat 
agent in Motopak Auto In- concept of Insurw 
Kurnticc in Wellington hut did believe that we hauii 
not bother to contact or discuss anil social oWigalk::* 
his queries with the principal thut Iho careful £ 
wlm designed the product, accident free drt* 1 
which Is mir company, or for sever I y penaliifc"-' 
Uiai matter the underwriters, subsidising (he b|f’ 
QBE Insurance Umited, and iuiy more than In- 
we would like, to answer the agree that the 
questions as rcpii'tod hi your of Insurance 1st. 
ncwspnixir with the correct spread risk wtikif* 
answers. that some pcop!f ^ 

'the question was "wImiI (lumtc and nol 
lmp|K*ns when lliere is u claim we have pul t!**•*£?, 
— will Hie premium go up’f M elite group and 
Answer “you will notice rewards Which 
that Molopak ikies nol haven belle volhoyJWw®* 

• no claims bonus like the we might ado twjp 
'Conventional Iype policy does, sujipirlcd us 

Under the conventionul no To finalise, 
lelniins honiis system that that we wolcOO)®^ 
jperson lias a claim and the criticism about ® 

! premium is increased untf design of MW 
anywhere. from in lo IDO per Insurance but 
[cent and in some cases impose slnmg except* 0 ® 

• rui increased excess to the holievo to be 9™*"^ 

jixilicy", factual report®*! 


any more than In- 
agree that the wk6 
of Insurance is k 
spread risk 
that some pew* 
(nimte and not hu*. 
we have pul Ih®* i* r , 

elite group and 

rewards Which ® 
helievo IhoyJW 4 * 
wo might add IW ^ 
supixirtcd us stw 
To flnaltofl.*l r '£ 
Uml we wolcon)®** 


Ijolicvo to be uw- 
faclunl reportWJ, 


by Kuc Mazengnrb 

BY THE year 2000, some 700 
million of the world's work¬ 
force will be aged over 45 — Rn 
Increase of 75 per cent from 
the 400 million or so recorded 
in 1950. 

Dubbed the "greying" work¬ 
force, the phenomenon is one 
that mast New Zealand em¬ 
ployers have yet to come to 
grips with. 

The older workers do not 
raise problems so long as they 
are working. The trouble 
starts if and when they lose 
their jobs. 

The workers then are swept 
suddenly from full-time em¬ 
ployment lo the longest 
holiday of their life. 

Superannuation and pension 
schemes may ensure retired 
employee's don't lake a drop 
in stiuidnrd of living. But few 
employees lunk beyond 
economics in the other 
assent ini features nf nil en¬ 
joyable retirement, such ns 
good health and a fully oc¬ 
cupied life. 

Suiiscqticntly they find the 
transition a traumatic ex¬ 
perience. 

The question of how far 
employers should go to ensure 
(hat employees have a happy 
and profitable time in 
retirement is one that Is 
starting to occupy New 
Zealaml employers right now. 
Bui few have gone further than 
identifying the problem 

Pre retirement planning can 
ease the transition and a few 
companies are working ac¬ 
tively in this area. 

The old NAC kicked nlf back 
in l*J7o with a scheme to 
prepare employee* fur early 
retirement, it has been rein- 
si it ii ted recently lor the 
merged company.’ 

Because of the large num¬ 
bers of workers involved, the 
domestic airline initially 
limited the scheme tn those 
who Imd served 15 years with 
the corporal inn. But it is hoped 
eventually it will cover all 
retiring employees. 

The practice involves 
counselling the employee 


through two-day seminars, 
just before retirement. 

Subjects covered might 
include financial con¬ 
siderations, health, leisure and 
relaxation. 

Just one seminar has been 
held this year, but according to 
Bill Yates, who helped get the 
programme ofr the ground, 
another eight or so seminars 
arc planned he fore Christmas. 

The idea attracted great 
interest among other em¬ 
ployers. Some companies 
sought advice on how to go 
about adopting similar 
practices. 

But aside from half-hearted 
attempts to introduce such a 
service, few companies appear 
to have thrown themselves 
actively behind (he concept. 

As part of its employee 
benefit consultancy service, 
(he Auckland-hased brokers 
Sedgwick Forbes Group, 
employed a retirement 
counsellor in anticipation Hull 
small companies would pay lor 
the service on an hourly basis. 

But group actuary, Mike 
Swan ton said Hu* idea quietly 
died because of difficulty in 
“selling” the scheme. 

Sedgwick advertised widely 
and made the service known, 
but there was a disappointing 
reaction from employers. 

It was intended the service 
would l»e one of true coun¬ 
selling. <)u a oue-tu-otie basis, 
or in small groups of five, 
employees would talk out their 
problems with the counsellor. 

Essential to I he success of 
counselling — aside from the 
finance I lie company provides 
— is motivation. But the people 
receiving the counselling wore 
suspicious. Swanlon said, and 
it was difficult to gel through 
■o them. 

They win reticent ahull 
bilking over their problems. 

Tough economic limes could 
hove been behind the low 
response from the employers. 

Employers' use of a "third 
party to handle the pre 
retirement conditioning is a 
good idea as far as it goes 

Outside seminars do help 
cushion the experience for 


factual "TOTfor- 
writer. Wo noil# J • 
If the person lins had a claim , nl m onllon wy K 
while hu is Insured with vanln ges of MjJJ. 
Motopak Auto Insurance bo nurmally Is 
could nut truthfully sign Iho n bove cover 
warranty llio year after when commodallon. ‘VQfi 
the policy is expired and has lo costs OP ^.S:' 1 
be reissued. Hie only people gjoO.OO lui<J : .yJL* ' 
that will be in Iho Molopak automatic coV6r.“2,^ 
Auto Insurance scheme, owne r 
j whether It be for Motopak or vehicle:.: 

! Motopak Executive, are sura nce Is P e 2V' 
people who are completely anticipator'‘fe#. 

, claims and accident free for at gaining. to3i 8' 
least three years on enlry and ^ 
also at ronewal. Such persons envisage^: 
who have had an accident . 
d\irlng the year will not be 
penalised any more than with Brokers 
a normal motor vehicle policy, . JO hn 
I n fact our renewal terms will ,»,,,!!»■•'i.ih Mm i 
still give them greater cover at „ ot bpaVs;' '!®h 
a more competitive premium 


Agency 

Company 


A malor Australasian agency company is 
interested in contacting interested parties 
holding exclusive agencies for local or 


:y i» expired and has lo other costs OP ;; .Imported products — finished or component 
H t ‘.' Wfeted to furnishings, home improvement, 

Insurance” S? S'fe % leisure ' sport ?' handicraft erees. 

Ik 11 ^n^r. Sili, ^Hartlcular 


during the year will not be tud'M 

penalised any more than with 
a normal motor vehicle policy, . J0 Hfl 
In fact our renewal terms will ii» erfl i)y" IrasM? 
still give them greater cover at „ otopa kV'®^ 
a more competitive premium .notorcsrW^ijfii 
than Is available from >.; 
normal motor vehicle policy* ftnd 

The conditions In this policy , 
win be Identical to the 'stan- ■■ letter- ? 

:dard Motopak policy except first w. 

,v‘' f? 
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Acting as exclusive 
distributors 

Taking up agencies/import 
licences where economics 
or retirement of principals 
may justify. 


This may be of particular interest where 

I /financial — marketing — warehousing 
^strengths can assure continuity of specific 
ji^gencies. 

pjease contact in confidence: 

A.R.C. Mustard 
0 P.O. Box 37-198 

tit, Parnell, Auckland 

«£v Phone Mrs Henderson 770-869 Auckland; 


employees; but this type of 
programme is not likely to 
provide a complete answer for 
their needs. 

The employee is likely to 
think of questions after the 
course is over; in-house 
courses provide a follow-up 
service. 

Don Flemming, now branch 
manager nf UEB in 
Wellington, retired from the 
airforce at age 44. He was 
faced with the gymnastics of 
reviewing his life then and 
knows that (he older person 
finds it more difficult to cope 
with the experience. 

UEB has in the pnst sent 
husband-and-wlfc couples 
ulong to outside planning-for- 
retiremont seminars, but 
Flemming saw this type of 
programme as Inadequate in 
terms of an on-going 
program me. 

He hud followed the NAC 
scheme with interest and put a 
proposal to iiinmigcmont for 
an in-hmisc scheme for UEB. 

A pilot scheme for (he 
Wellington region was 
initiated. Stuff were surveyed 


for age groupings and a ten¬ 
tative programme was set up. 
The most elderly employees 
and their wives or husbands 
look part in the first phase. 

Hun along seminar lines, the 
programme ranged from 
health matters to a complete 
summary of financial en¬ 
titlements. 

“We steered well away from 
trying tn give financial ad¬ 
vice," emphasised Flemming. 
Halher, employees were 
briefed on who to go to for that 
kind of service. 

This year the company will 
k> dropping its sights to the 59- 
60 nge group but the course 
will change appropriately; 
later the 45-50 age group will 
be included in (he programme 
- those who should be starting 
to plan for a secure future. 

The present course was 
limited to the Wellington area 
hut it's likely UEB as n whole 
will formulate a total .scheme 
for the mil Ire company in the 
near future. 

FIrimning Iwlivvos there is a 
growing awareness (hat 


companies are going to have to 
move into this area of man¬ 
power planning but says the 
skill comes in not over-doing it. 
He accuses some companies of 
taking a paternalist view of 
their employees in their at¬ 
tempts to include this type of 
service in the employment 
package. 

Swanton provides another 
answer lo problem of sudden 
retirement. Called the 
"phased out” method of 
working, the employee 
gradually drops nut of "the 
workforce over a period of 
years. 

From the traditional five- 
day week, the employte drops 
lo a four-day week and so on 
until he is ready to slop work 
altogether. 

Borthwicks and the BP 
group are among companies 
which consider that their 
responsibilities ns employers 
gn beyond the day the 'em- 
idnyi't' finishes work. 

Tlie rationale is that where 
the employee has served (lie 
company for many years, (lie 
company should help them 


during retirement. 

While several companies say 
they invite retired staff back 
for functions and send them 
copies of in-house magazines 
lo keep them informed of 
company progress, BP and 
Borthwicks both retain after- 
retirument - liaison-officers. 

The job involves travelling 
around the country, visiting 
retired staff and relaying their 
problems back to the com¬ 
pany. In turn, the officers are 
ahle to pass on information 
ah out the company and other 
retired workers. 

liorthwick's scheme was the 
bruin-storin of managing 
director Peter Norman, who 
fell (lint some system could be 
devised whereby links between 
the company and long-semng 
staff could be retained even 
into retirement. 

Initially limited to 
super annuitants — from 
management to clerical staff 
and sumo freezing workers — 
I he programme recently was 
extended tn people who retired 
under th«* old pension scheme 
and widows of ex-employees. 
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If you just think 
towels when you think 
NZTS Services.®® 


then think again 






NZTS GARMENT RENTALS 

provide expertly managed 
\ services lor all your workwear 
T\ needs supplying and processing 
WXfR /fgLjl the correct garments for the job. 

NZTS LINEN HIRE 

kT — i l&bl havethBex P 0rt ' s ® anrf 
y . - rr m^l^o experience to arrange services 
that ensure the highest quality 
and hygiene standards for your 

and again... 

NZTS DUSTRUGS, DUSTMOPS 
& DUSTCLOTHS 

go a long'way to protect the life of expensive 
ganrajp (iporing. Iltey work together ef[actively 

contitilllrig tramped in dust, dirt, molstute and 
grime, giving your premises a “we care” look. 


andagEun. 

NZTS WASHROOM SERVICE^ 

show patrons and staff your concern for a high 
standard of cleanliness add hygiene. Soap,. 
dispensers, continuous cabinet towels, hand; 
towels, shower towels and Airtowels V- a yvhole 
range of attractive aitematWas for any 
waairoom. . 


Call the expert, our repre ae ntatiYe, a net h^Tl call on you 




There’s so much more.to u» than tpiwels.. 


mmm. 
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Information gives power to those wh 

preference is backed by extra- number of other laws which 
ordinarily severe laws. nrevent displrwnrp- Thp stota 


SIR FRANK HOMES . . . 
“distinction between secrecy 
and poor co-ordination" 


by Geoff Palmer 
INFORMATION gives power 
to those who have it and 
deprives (hose who do not. The 
near monopoly on information 
enjoyed by government is an 
important source of executive 
power in New Zealand. An 
increase In the amount of 
government information 
available to parliament and 
the public should assist in the 
checking and scrutinising of 
decisions reached by the 
executive branch of govern¬ 
ment. 

As a famous American 
judge, Mr Justice Brandeis, 


once 

commended- Iur 

social and Industrial disease 
Sunlight is safd to be the best 
disinfectant and electric light 
the most efficient policeman 


ordinarily severe laws. 

The heavy artillery 
protecting official information 
appears In the Official Secrets 
Act 1951, a piece of legislation 
which also contains provisions 
about spying and harbouring 
spies, unlawful use of uniforms 
and interfering with persons 
on guard at prohibited places. 
The Act contains an ugly 

E revision which casts the 
urden of proving innocence 
on the accused if "from the 
circumstances of the case, or 
the conduct of the accused 
person, or his known character 
as proved, it appears that his 
purpose was a purpose 
prejudicial to the safety or 
interests of the State . . . 

Under the Official Secrets 
Act any person who has any 
official information entrusted 
to him commits an offence if 
he: 

• communicates the in¬ 
formation to any unauthorized 
person Cany person receiving 
the information also commits 
an offence); 

• uses the information for any 
purpose prejudicial to the 
safety or interests of thestate; 


-—— —- miivii 

prevent disclosure: The State 
Services Act 1962 states that a 
public servant who "directly 
or Indirectly discloses or for 
private purposes uses any 
Information” acquired in the 
course of duty breaks the law. 
(s.56) further restrictions 
appear in the Public Service 
Regulations. Furthermore, the 
law relating to many 
specialised activities contains 
provisions restricting the use 
of information: for example, 
census, statistics, taxation, 
factories and hospital records. 
The Wanganui Computer 
Centre Act contains controls 
on the use of information 
stared in that faeflity. 

Some restrictions on the use 
of official information are 
necessary. People would be 
outraged If anyone could have 
access to their hospital 
records, the details of their 
Income or their trade secrets. 
Government holds an enor¬ 
mous amount of information 
about all citizens on a great 
variety of topics. It would be 
unacceptable for all the in¬ 
formation to be disclosed 
without restriction. Quite 


UNBRIDLED 

POWER? 
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said- "PubIWfvLT »‘ lXfh.r 0ft ? fl8tfllei without restriction Quite intriguing questions 
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continues to bind ministers 
even after they have ceased to 
be ministers. Whether the oath 
has any application to mailers 
discussed in cabinet must be 
regarded as legally dubious, 
however. 

Cabinet is the key decision¬ 
making body in the New 
Zealand government. It is 
protected by a cloak of 
secrecy. The theory is that the 
cabinet must be seen to be 
united on everything. One of 
the more intriguing questions 
about cabinet secrecy 


Where no attempt is made to 
invoke (he Official Secrets Act 
the courts nmy he more liberal’ 
than the executive branch of 
government in allowing the 
free flow of government in¬ 
formation. On the other hand, 
it is plain that the courts, as 
illustrated by the Crossman 
case, accept the need for 
confidentiality to surround the 
proceedings of cabinet for a 
substantial period. Whether 
collective responsibility is 
such un important feature of 
our government to warrant the 
protection afforded cabinet 
papers Ls open to debate. 
Certainly confidentiulity nt the 
time of decision seems 
necessary, although in many 
countries ■■leaks’* from such 
dicumcntsare published in the 
media. Two or three years 
after the decision should be 
long enough for the protection 


?*iV3to 

public body's office^ 
spect the inhaSuS' 

secn thal Ha imif 

wide and general. lO 
tody which sides 29 

i,self - Prom time St 
suggestions a* mi J5 
local authorities all ^5 

Zealand defy u, e Ct 
Notwithstanding ^ 
families of the Ig&u.! 
taw is much stronger fan 
standing order* 2 
regulate the «ndM, 
parliament, 
select committees areas 
to the public and to the« 
unless the house direct 
slwuld be open. Often h 
nnl do so. 


Secrecy in 
New Zealand 


Government in New Zealand 
to organised on the opposite 
principle. The presumption Is 


• falls to take reasonable care 
of the information. 

Our legislation follows the 
British legislation passed in 
great haste and with scant 
discussion in 1911. Tte Act 
gives the New Zealand 
government absolute power 
over the information It 
gathers, and it may be in¬ 
formation of the most trivial 
kind. Disclosure Is under the 

control or the AVnnni I.,a 


privacy and" human con 
slderatlons demand that not 
everything be made available. 

Cabinet ministers are under 
severe restrictions as to what 
they can reveal about in¬ 
formation coming into their 
hands. An executive councillor 
fwhich all cabinet ministers 
are) must swear that he will 
not directly or indirectly 
reveal such matters as shall be 
debated in council and com¬ 
mitted to secrecy. The oath 



little better. 



a little less. 


Check our reduced winter tariff 
Stay in Rotorua 
o.t the Shaw Savill Caravel. 
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Richard Crossman, a former 
British cabinet minister, were 
to be published in England, the 
attorney-general sought In¬ 
junctions against the 
publishers to prevent 
publication. He failed. Lord 
Widgery, Uiechief justice, said 
the courts would restrain 
publication if it could be shown 
that the publication would be a 
breach of confidence; or that 
publication would be against 
the public interest because it 
would prejudice the doctrine of 
collective cabinet respon¬ 
sibility, and there was no 
compelling public Interest why 
they should be published. The 
passage of time made a dif¬ 
ference however, the chief 
Justice held. In that particular 
case a lapse of nearly ten 
years had occurred. In the 
circumstances it could not be 
demonstrated that the over¬ 
riding public interest in non¬ 
disclosure was continuing. 
Restraints on publication 
would be made only in the 
clearest cases. 

correspondence 

preceding the case, the 
secretary of the cabinet put the 
secrecy this way: 

.. conventions which in 
toe public interest govern the 
publication of works by former 
Ministers have evolved over 
many years and beon accepted 
by successive administrations. 
They flow from the two 

S?«"SS!!? ary P rin clples of 
me collective responsibility of 

toe Government as a whole 
and the personal responsibility 
of individual Ministers y 
'As regards the first of 
these, the Cabinet meets in 
secret and the records of its 

jsssnansr 1 .* 

to this way can com¬ 
pletely frank discussion take 

CahfrS W6ei !i M1 r i8terainth « 

Cabinet and in Cabinet 


Recently a chora 
criticism has beenheirfi 
the lengths to which ,, 
ment goes to preserve*: 
about public <tea 
Michael Minogue, ft, 
monitor of parliamd: 
Hamilton West, dar 
credit for having tisri- 
issue into one of pufei 
corn. He has written: 

"What is required 
Zealand, as elsewhere, i 
pisilivc acknowledge; 
the critical place £•■ 
formation in our 
system requires the In. 
established by the E 
.Secrets Act, to be to’ 
Such « change will »ti 
llie political cilraalf.rfi 
altitudes thal go 
reforms of Parliamri 1 '-’ 
have been talked 


long enougn tor the protection ------ 

to iasL in many categories. The Demands for 
reasoning of the British 1 

cabinet office smacks of Open fiOVenunc 
paternalism and at bottom 6 

depends on the view that the 
people should not know that 
the people who make decisions 
on their behalf may have 
different opinions from each 
other. 

The courts also control u 
complicated branch of the law 
known us crown privilege. 

That arises where u citizen has 
sued the government (or 
perhaps someone else* and 
requires information from 
the government which will 
assist his case. At one time the 
courts would bow to any claim 
made by the government that 
the information sought should 
not be disclosed in the national 
interest. In recent years lto 
courts have taken the view 
that they, not the minister, will 
make the final decision. And to 
that end a court will look at the 
information which is the "*" w 
subject of Dig dispute to . 

whether it can bo disclosed ,cn W 

Attolu, In this area of lbeTow fT? ° fwt “ 1 ^ 
™ find the courts saying Zt b other 
they will not order disclosure 
of cabinet documents until 
such time as they are of 
historical interest only 
Neither will they allow 
disclosure of documents 
connected with policy-making 
and quite a wide range of other 
mailers touching on foreign 
relations and Jaw en¬ 
forcement. 

Some legislation and 
practices in New Zealand 

52 ssr, T ~ 

Meetings Act 1002 requires the ™ —«n r* 
of a wide range of 
public todies to be open to tho 
public. The bodies include 
local authorities, university 
councils, school boards, catch- 

Wh ^ ar ?' and evon toe 

£s nterbur y Wallaby 

m d wT h ? p0WBr to exclude 
coLCed 1 ^ 6 " Whe ™ “ iS m iftdr g,. 

SH. reaaon °f the con¬ 
fidential nature of the business 
to be transacted ;- 

•there are other special 
reasons arising from the 


alert and cautious 
comes to discussion j 
purposes reforms 
designed to achlevt™ 1 
of freedom of 
legislation Is to rij# 
critical and favwjlpjfj, 

of Parliament, and ofwF 
and the media gw*® 
aim Is to e«UbW 1 
countability’ asaw®* 
basic check up® 
and administrative 

In his 1W8 report 


eat- 
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ccssive secret 
the controls wb— 
democratic aocleV/-^ 
government age«»'^ 
is nothing Ilka BavtoSjj 
one’s opinions gjj S 
reactions 'to other, F%; 
ensure that iMie jW 1 
through as folly ® 

In othdr woriWrsT 


gurnet and in Cabinet ansln g from the 

Gommittees without the risk of natu S °f ***• business; ,. 

extraneous pressure and « P^icity would be likely .to 


Sir •;'Frank 
Force 

Planningoba^ved.f. 

of. l#6: u,* 

"deafly itbajj - "' 
case Tor ies* 
sdereoy.-ms 
*- a ftp?. 


been held vital for good- mbarraa8m0 ht or to. rd- 

& nt that other ®<J SSff^LSS^S 
fidential communinj»H«« 0 Phonal reputation, o t 


fidential com muni cations topufation ,any;- 

between Minister* or between v 

nfintetws and their seniotSril 'J^J >l i^ il L ba 3 y «ie 

servants, should to nrottotld ^ to ^ve w consider' 


jervants, should be’protected or, consider! 

from untowafd disclosure' .S^W^eUojw. or' adWce; 

depertdamtj 10 Official Secrete- itself 

"• > * It is’based upbn tbe a re^gon why/ 

•"^ht 1 needs bfgoye^h^t, pUb c6tl0fi “v *"'** 11 
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have it and deprives those who do not 


tor's bill, the Freedom of 
Information Bill 1977. The 
preamble to the bill recited 
that "the people of New 
Zealand have a political right 
to be informed by their 
Government concerning the 
public business so that the 
people may participate more 
fully in the democratic 
process'' beca use open 
government Is necessary for a 
strong democracy. The bill 
gave every person a right to 
official information, and that 
was b term which was broadly 
defined. Each government 
agency was to be under an 
obligation to maintain and 
make available for public 
inspection a register of the 
official information for which 
it was responsible. Where 
access was refused, the ap¬ 
plication could be taken to the 
Supreme Court. The bill ap¬ 
plied to ull government 
depHrlmen ts and n large 
number of quimgns and local 
authorities. 

The bill contained n large 
number of exceptions, 
situations in which access to 
information would he denied: 

• cabinet documents and those 
of the executive council in¬ 
cluding the record of 
deliberations; 

• communications between 
ministers of the crown; 

• personal records, unless (lie 
person concerned consented; 

• documents touching upon 
the security of New Zealand; 

• information relating to in¬ 
telligence systems, codes and 
communications relating to 
military operations; 

• trade secrets ur financial 
information imparted in 
confidence; 

• medical records of a patient: 

• information the disclosure of 
which would have an adverse 
el fed on die economic in¬ 
terests ut New Zealand; 

• information which could 
assist someone under deten¬ 
tion to escape; 

• documents relating to law- 
enforcement and (he giving of 
legal advice. 

The bill did not meet with 
universal expressions of ap¬ 
proval when it was debated in 
the House of Representatives. 
Minogue. who had enjoyed 
something of a monopoly on 
the issue, described the ap¬ 
proach as “naive". Both 
Minogue and Marilyn 
Waring were disposed to 
criticise the bill for cutting out 
access from too wide a range 
of information, a point which 
had real substance considering 
the width of the exceptions. B 
E Brill accused Prebble of 
"claim-jumping. He is riding 
on the speeches made by the 
member for Hamilton West, 
who has been studying the 
legislation in other countries 
for some months." 

In 1978 the government 
responded to the pressure for 
. freedom of information by 
-Setting up a committee to 
make recommendations on the 
subject. Chaired by Sir Alan 
Danks, the committee com¬ 
prises government officials, 
with the exceptions of Sir Alan 
and Professor K J Keith of the 
Faculty of Low at Victoria 
University. One can be par¬ 
doned for wondering whether 
radical changes are likely to 
to recommended by such a 
group. The position of public- 
servants is greatly 
strengthened by secrecy in 
government. It suits them as 
much as their political 
masters. On the other hand, it 
can be argued that if public 
servants recommend the 
changes, the public service 
will follow them when Im¬ 
plemented. 

A great deal more has oc¬ 
curred overseas In the field of 
access to official Information 
than in New Zealand. The 
United States has had wide- 
rangjng legislation on the- 


THE accompanying article is an edited extract from a 
chapter on access to official information from the new book on 
the New Zealand constitution by Geoffrey Palmer, professor 
of law at Victoria University in Wellington. The book.“Un¬ 
bridled Power?" was published by Oxford University Press 
and available from bnokshops at S 8 .B 5 . 


books since 1967 and this 
legislation has recently been 
revised to make it more ef¬ 
fective. In 1977 Congress 
passed the Government in the 
Sunshine Act which went 
further and required public 
agencies to hold meetings in 
which they deliberate in 
public. The legislation goes a 
great deal further than the 
provisions of public in¬ 
formation, it requires access 
to the decision-making 
process. The policy of the 
Government in the Sunshine 
Act 1977 is: 

“It is horeby declared to be 
the policy of the United SlaLes 
that the public is entitled to the 
fullest priu-ik-uhlc in for mm inn 
regarding the decision making 
processes of the Federal 
< ioveniMU'iil. It is the purpose 
of the Act to provide the public 
with such informal ion while 
protecting the rights of In¬ 
dividuals and the ability of the 
Government tu carry out its 
responsibilities." 

Following such legislation in 
Die United States, a large 
range of government 
documents lias become 
available. These have been 
used, particularly by jour¬ 
nalists. to pmho various ac¬ 
tivities of government in the 
United Slides including the 
conduct of (he Vietnam War, 
too I’enirn] intelligence 
Agency and the use of tax 
iveni-ds to harass dissident 
political groups More in- 
tormaiinii is now publicly 
available in Sweden 
Proposals hn\e hern made in 
the I'm i«*d Kingdom, in 
Australia a government bill 
has been introduced. Concern 
about the issue has been 
sweeping the western world in 
•he Inst five vears or so. 


A New Zealand 
solution 


There are two routes 
towards reform. One is to pass 
legislation specifying the in¬ 
formation to which the public 
may have access. The method 
by which the right shall be 
enforced must to spelt out, 
with a court being the ultimate 
arbiter. Under such a regime it 
would be costly to make in¬ 
formation available on any 
widespread scale. And it would 
not to easy to work out in 
advance many of the problems 
which could arise. 

The British Section of the 
International Commission or 
Jurists has recommended thal 
the provision of a statutory 
right to information is not the 
appropriate route to take. 
Rather, these lawyers suggest, 
a Code of Practice should be 
established for all government 
departments. The code would 
require tho disclosure of as 
much information as "is 
reasonably and practicably 
possible relating to the actions 
and decisions of the govern¬ 
ment and other organs of 
Dubllc administration". (A 
Rejrorl by Justice, para. 36.) 
Hie purpose of the disclosure 
would be to enable the public to 
understand the reasons and 
the grounds for such actions 
and decisions. Departments 
would have a guide of 
documents or classes of 
documents subject to 
disclosure. Complaints that 
information had been withheld 
without justification would be 
made to the ombudsman. A 
key Idea behind the scheme is 
that it would be capable of 
evolution in response to 
problems encountered. . 


The proposed Code of 
Practice contains exclusions 
for information: 

• relating to law enforcement; 

• relating to defence, foreign 
relations or internal security; 

• which would to privileged 
against disclosure in 
litigation; 

• which has been entrusted in 
confidence to a government 
department; 

• the disclosure of which 
would infringe the privacy of 
the individual; 

• which if disclosed could 
reasonably expose the person 
disclosing it In .significant risk 
of proceedings for defamation. 

The proposal lias great 
slivngl hs in the New Zealnml 
context, although the ex¬ 
clusions seem more generous 


than necessary. It would avoid 
the need for legislation which 
would inevitably have to to 
amended, perhaps frequently. 
It would allow practice to 
evolve wiLhoul suddenly 
throwing the administration of 
government into confusion or 
placing it in an adversarial 
relationship with members of 
the public. Yet it would 
provide for fundamental 
change in government's ap¬ 
proach to the availability of 
information to the public. Such 
a proposal should be combined 
with the provision of the 
fullest information available to 
the executive about a bill upon 
the occasion of Its introduction 
to parliament. No change in 
the law is necessary to ac¬ 
complish that. 

Another change which could 
cut down the power of the 
executive would to to give 
parliamentary select com¬ 
mittees much wider powers to 
elicit iiifnrinuMnn from puhlic 
scminls .mcl ministers. 
Ministers should have to »p- 
|H.‘«r liefnrc select committees 
ami if they appear ac¬ 
companied liy their Inp public 


servants there should be no 
inhibitions about having 
questions answered. Real 
parliamentary scrutiny will 
never be effective unless there 
is a capacity to secure aill 
relevant information and a 
willingness on both sides to be 
candid. 

There are a number of areas 
where disclosure of in¬ 
formation would be of prac¬ 
tical importance to the citizen. 
The Department of Social 
Welfare operates through the 
use of manuals. These 
manuals tell staff how to 
handle various problems 
which arise in the processing 
of applications for benefit. 
They detail the manner in 
which certain discretions in 
the legislation are to be 
exercised. The effect of such a 
pi-act ice Is that the department 
is administering n type of 
"secret law", to which the 
people whom it nffeels have no 
access The same sort of 
problem can be seen in a 
nnmtor of fields of govern¬ 
ment a dm Ini si ration. Such 
manuals should be mu do 
public. There is no justification 



MICHAEL MINOGUE . . . 
“critical and Investigatory 
role" 

for keeping the rules secret. If 
they are fair and lawful they 
should to known; if they are 
not, they should be known so 
that they can be attacked. It 
should to government policy 
that all manuals relating to 
any matter in which a 
department deals with the 
public ora section of the public 
should be available for public 
Inspection on request. Few 
policies could he as simple In 
implement and few would do 
more to remove suspicion 
from the minds, nr llmse who 
mast deal with government. 


Microfic he Retention and Retrieval 

There is nothing comparable to the Eichner System ... 
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• Available in lout colors 
Eichner offers you color coded 
tiling efficiency The panels 
give you always optimal 
conliasi for your tiche lilies 

• By using insenabie inde-. 
strips' fast identification is guar¬ 
anteed Available in your 
choice of five colors alpha¬ 
betic, numeric or blank inser- 
table strips can be changed 
any number of limes and used 
over and over again. 

To maintain vour mrcrofile 
mfegrely out-guides keep track 
of "oul" of file microfiches. 

• Eichner panels are made of 
a durable plastic that is iolally 
compatible with the composi¬ 
tion of microfiche. Our panels 
contain no harmful chemicals 
thal could damage your fiches. 
The sharp edges of the film 
cannot cut our pockels. 

• Eichner panels are available 
in different lille sizes. They are 
designed to house the standard 
fiche formats 105 mm X148 mm, 
105 mm X187 mm and 

82 mm X187 mm fiches or 
aperture cards. 


•r fir*. 


Easel Binder 

This binder is designed for easy 
portability and lest access lo 
your fiches. 

opened in use the binder gives 
fasl lille identification. Closed it 
fits comfortably fnto ihe palm of 
your hand The binder holds up 
to seven panels It is available 
in 3-rlng teller size or 4-ring 
metric size. 
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Policy-makers avoid common sense 


by David Boswell 
IT has been known for some 
years that Maui gas would be 
on shore by 1879. 

Most people, would have 
concluded that, in anticipation 
of that event, decisions would 
have been made on how that 
gas would be distributed. But 
eommonsense and Govern¬ 
ment policy don't go together, 
and, although that gas is now 
ashore no decision has yet 
been made on who will be 
responsible for its distribution. 

“Goals and Guidelines, an 
Energy Strategy for New 
Zealand." was published by 
the Minister of Energy in May, 
1878. 

Apparently the original draft 
did contain some form 
recommendations, but these 
were deleted from the 
published edition. 

The origijiul draft proposed 
that electricity supply 
authorities should unite to 
form energy audioritics selling 
both electricity and gas. It 
stated: ’’Despite some 

progress with amalgamation 
in the past there are still fit 
electricily supply authorities 
of various kinds, and the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 
1954, permits a proliferation of 
gas undertakings. The existing 
arrangements do not make the 
best uses of such scarce 
resources as skilled labour, 
and the unnecessary addition 
of further organisations would 
be conLrary to the ix>st in¬ 
terests of consumers in the 
industry and the nation." 

Tile expurgated edition did 
note that there were a number 
of common character is Lies in 
electricity and gas 
distribution, namely: 

•There are economics of scale 
*n larger units arising from 
better utilisotion of technical 
manpower, specialised plant, 
vehicles, com m unicat ion 
n el works and administrative 
structures; 

• Insinuation and operation 
can be co-ordinated with other 
similar energy forms so as lo 
yield significant joint 
economies: 

• A wide range of consumers 
and appreciable size of 
authority, allows each 
authority to achieve tariffs 
close to the national average; 

• Communities or regions can 
retain a local Interest. 

The conclusion was that "a 
rationalisation of energy 
distribution is needed' 1 : 

The 197B National Party 
manifesto stated that: "Where 
gas and electricity are being 
reticulated in a district, then 
,ts supply, distribution and 
regulation should be co¬ 
ordinated to ensure its most 
efficenl distribution and 
utilisation. The basis of gas 
distribution to new districts 
will be decided on the 1 
aforegoing principles and f. 
decisions will be taken by 1- 
Government as gas becomes p 
available." ? ' 

The gas is available now: 
where are the decisions? Wj 

We are fortunate in that we h 

have a pilot scheme in Li 
operation to demonstrate how r 
the co-ordination of gas and ' ; 
electricity distribution does P 
work in practice. At the fourth t 1 
New Zealand Energy Con- r?* 

ference Ihe general manager i'-' 
?/ “m* Huh Valley Electric fcS 
Power and Gas Board h 

presented a paper titled “An «£ 

Area Energy Authority in $ 

Action." The paper presented 
lads Lo support the conclusion 

that there is an in- $ 

controvertible ease for Ihe co- Rs 

ordination of electricity and 
gas distribution. Hfe 

"Hie general manager of the \‘il 


Natural Gas Corporation has 
stated that it would be a 
disaster if there were a large 
number of small authorities to 
whom Ihe corporation had to 
deliver gas. 

The Territorial Energy 
Authorities Association 
believes that there are only 
two realistic options for future 
organisation, namely: 

• Distribution as the func¬ 
tion of special purpose 
regional energy authorities; or 


THE third of a series on New Zealand's energv p«lir\ In 
David Boswell B Com. FCIS. ACA. lie was a power hoard 
manager for 25 years, chairman of the I'mrer and Finance 
Utilisation Committee of the Electrical Supply Authorities 
Association for 10 years and n member of Hie i’oinmittee to 
Review Power Requirements for the ..period. 


• Distribution as a function 
of multi-purpose regional 
authorities. 

The Territorial Association 
favours the second option; the 
Electric Power Boards of New 


Zealand tavnur Ihe ins! 

Whatever opt no is hiulh 
adojxed, immcdinli- pnunty 
shnuUI In- given to c,f.il,h.shmj : 
regional energy aullioritns 
no w. 
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State protects banks from rivalry 
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AUSTRALIANS 


Melbourne 

Correspondent 

THE current inquiry intu 
Australia's financial system 
has received a submission 
calling for less Government 
regulation and more com¬ 
petition fnr Australia's banks. 

The submission, presented 
by die Federal Department of 
Business and Consumer Af¬ 
fairs. argues that Ihe country's 
liauks are Inlh too protected, 
mid too Government 
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regulated. 

Much of (his regulation, it 
says, protects the banks from 
competition, and leads directly 
to the inefficiencies which 
abound in Australian banking. 

As an example the Depart¬ 
ment points to the Govern¬ 
ment's prohibition of interest 
payments on demand deposits. 
This, ii argues, has forced the 
banks to attract deposits 
through non-price competition, 
giving rise lo an abundance of 


branches with higher overhead 
costs. 

The .submission proposes 
that coin pet iLinn between 
hanks nnd non-bank financial 
institutions should be en¬ 
couraged by permitting the 
latter to develop credit card 
systems. 

At present 14 hanks operate 


outstanding debt of $A 709 
million. 

The hanks' operation of the 
credit card system has come 
under strong attack from a 
former Federal Treasurer, the 
present leader of the Labour 
imposition. Bill Hayden. 

He said the current Bank- 
card rate of 18 per com 


Bankcard al an annual interest compared with overdraft rales 
rale of 18 1 * 1 -com. Some two of 10 per cent and personal 


million Australians are 
rcpirlcd lo iiso the credit card 


loan rates around 14 per cent. 
Huyden expressed concern 


estimated overage over allegations 
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customers seeking personal 
loans and overdrafts were 
being directed tn the more 
lticr.it ivc Bankcard. 

He criticised the present 
Federal Government for not 
regulating the Bankcard rale 
nnd said a future Labour 
Government would intervene 
to control it, as it affects one in 
five Australians. 

His claim, however, that the 
14 hanks had made SA150 
million profit this year in the 
credit card business was 
rejected by n spokesman for 
the Rank of New South Wales 
as “bluiunily misleading" 
that figure, if it were correct. 
represented gross revenue, not 
pruf il. 

Nun el helt'ss purliciparing 
banks iMiiiint have drawn 
much comfort from the 
reported miuirks of the 
present Federal Treasurer. 
Howard, who said he was 
keeping an o|m.'ii mind almul 
the iKissilnluies of a second 
com pel ii ive credit rani 
system, and the public 
disclosure of credit card 
]K - ( if liability. 

AtMiuiigh cm figures on 
Ibuiki-ard piotit are publicly 
available they have beer, 
supplied by Hie banks to 
Auslr,ilia's Tiade UrartK-cs 
t'animisMoii. 

II w ill decide whetlict m'liol 
to cxcmpl Ifankeard from 
pile, b.ioiu. Ml till- l'i ad«- 
I’rad ice:. Act t<> rli i ild mg 
eiiiinact-:. arrangi-inenls. *.i 
undiTSt ainlings that miIi- 
si mu lolly li-ssi-ii compi-i it mu 
Tin- pi'i’-.eiit agno’iticiit 
•inumg ill'- 14 banks lixt.. 
iiiiilnriii ebai j’.i-s v iib 
buaiivss. and tli,- Imlder j ,>t 
ci edit caul,, and pmlnbu.-. 
meinh« r bank:. in the 
.igi ceineiil fi-'-lii • iiienng iut• • 
other er*H111 • aid-.• hemes The 
| Federal ion -,i t’u-iln. I'nui;, 
Leagues has suhiuiitod fn ihf 
Trade Prncl ices Cum miss ion 
that the agreement be open to 
all Australian fmanci.il in¬ 
stitutions 

Whatever decision is handed 
&>wn by this c>.i in miss ion, the 
opvratiun of Bankcard must 
still survive the scrutiny of the 
‘'Campbell" inquiry into the 
nation's financial system. 

Bankcard is not alone in 
drawing criticism. 

Allegations dial Australian 
trading banks are also making 
unnecessarily high charges on 
currency conversion were 
made to Ihe Campbell inquiry 
in a submission presented bv 
Ihe Australian Merchant 
Bankers Association. 

Il contends that the present 
limited foreign exchange 
market is imposing con¬ 
siderable costs on Australian 
business, and proposes a 
competitive market in which 
the merchant banks would be 
permitted to deal in foreign 
currency — currently the 
preserve of the trading banks 
ft is more than 40 years since 
a new trading bank licence 
was issued in Australia and the 
general tenor of much 
criticism is that keener 
competition from both non- 
bank finance institutions and 
foreign banks would be in the 
national interest. 


si 
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Automatic tellers clock in for work 
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WITH the advent of machine 
readable identifying plastic 
cards, New Zealand banks are 
moving slowly but surely into 
the use of computer terminal 
equipment atthe customer end 
of the bank transaction. 

The first "automatic teller" 
machine arrived last month In 
one of the ANZ Bank's 
Wellington branches, allowing 
account holders to make 
chequeiess withdrawals of 
funds and inquiries on the state 
of their account, without in¬ 
terfacing with a human teller 
or waiting in a queue behind 
others with more complex 
transactions. 

Most other banks are 


making at least some plans in 
the automatic teller direction. 

Furthest advanced after 
ANZ is the Bank of New 
Zealand, which this month is 
expecting to get two IBM teller 
terminals for evaluation. 

The National Bank was 
visi ted I ast mon th by a 
representative of United 
Kingdom parent organisation 
Lloyds Bank. 

Lloyds was the first United 
Kingdom bank to introduce 
teller terminals. Gordon 
Hague, Lloyds general 
manager of Information 
Services, insisted that he was 
not here to influence the 


National Bank in its automatic 
teller plans, merely to com¬ 
municate Lloyds experiences 
in the field. 

“Planning processes are in 
motion” at the National Bank 
for installation of automatic 
tellers, but there were no 
terminals in any branch yet, 
even under test, said a 
spokesman. 

Hague spoke en¬ 
thusiastically about the 
savings both for the bank ami 
for customers, resulting from 
the use of automatic tellers. In 
direct monetary terms, he 
pointed out, a cheque cost the 
equivalent of 56 cents to 
process, while the cost of an 


automatic transaction is 13 
cents. 

Lloyds Is now beginning In 
pass tills saving to its 
customers, In terms of a 4u per 
cent reduction in bank charges 
for automatic transactions. 

Added to this was (he ob¬ 
vious saving in queuing lime 
for the customer, mid the 
ability to transact business at 
any branch with automatic 
identification. 

Lloyds “Cashpoint'' ter¬ 
minals have now been in¬ 
stalled at over 800 sites, not 
only in bank lobbies, but on the 
outside wall, enabling tran¬ 
sactions to be made outside 
hours, and also in non- 


ixink sues, mini slores to 
places of employment. Must 
other Uni ted Kingdom banks 
have followed Lloyds into 
automatic tellers. 

huju i ry f ac i I i l ies a re a h eady 
available on wall Icnuinnls, 
and the next step is the in' 
stallation of "tYetli(points" 
allowing a customer to deposit 
money in his account at a 
terminal. 

United Kingdom banks are 
moving one step at a lime, Ixit 
it is interesting to mite tliut tin- 
first terminal—or rather pair 
of terminals—installed by the 
ANZ Hank provides for 
enquiry as well as withdrawal, 
and also has facilities for 


“We understand 
whatyou need- 
we’ll sell you only 
what you want r 


• You don't know for sure you're buying the 
right computer system till after you've 
bought it. 

• Computer salesmen sell you what they've 
got rather than what you want. 

• Computer people talk technical language. 
They don't understand how business 
really works 

Have you ever thought like that ? It’s a 
common feeling among business people con¬ 
sidering computerisation. At CBL we are well 
aware of these feelings and have geared our 
services to meet practical business needs 
we can talk your language. Our staff have 
great depth of experience in solving business 
problems - ranging from New Zealand's 
largest companies to very small concerns, 
we provide commercial computer facilities 
to perform commercial functions - and we 
nave a remarkably wide range of existing 
computer systems which can give you what 
you need with the minimum of trouble and 
cost. 

CBL understands business problems 

We have on-line systems that handle General 
Ledgers and Accounts Payable; invoicing and 
Accounts ReceivabUa; Order Entry and Stock 
Control There are complete on-line account¬ 
ing systems for legal offices, billing systems 
for electricity supply authorities and many 
more. We have a system that can produce or 
revise your budgeting and cash flow forecasts 
™,?i 0n J ent ® no,ice and even Prepare your 

W Tj in u nCl ? tepor<s in a f °rm suitable to 
lay on the boardroom table! If you have a 



business problem it’s probable we have a 
computer solution. 

We offer real working systems, designed by 
practical people with years of experience. 
They 11 work reliably because the same 
people are also technical experts. 

Overcoming the language barrier 

Too often the trouble with technical experts is 
that they go out of their way to sound like 
technical experts - whether anyone under¬ 
stands them or not. If you can't understand 
your computer man, communication breaks 
down, and the computer will not solve your 
business problems as it should. 

CBL will talk plain English. Business English 
If youYe interested well be happy to explain 
how your system works but we'll never hide 
behind a barrage of jargon and technical 
language. 

What all computer service companies claim 

There isn l a company in the computer service 
business that won’t claim to do you a better 
job - whether faster or sounder or more 
efficient. .But no computer company in 
New Zealand can offer you these unique 
systems: M 

• GLS - an on-line interactive General 
Ledger System combined Accounts Pay¬ 
able that can be operated from a terminal 
in your office 

• MAPS - an on line system that will allow 
you to set up your budgets and cash projsc- 
hons[with ease and to alter them in the J 
twinkling of an eye. 

• LEGAS - the most advanced and compre¬ 
hensive accounting system for the legal 
profession available in New Zealand 

• And many others 


We have some very satisfied custom ers 
AA Mutual Insurance Co 
Canterbury Building Society 
Chapman Tripp & Co 
Command Services Corporation 
Fletcher Holdings Limited 
Hylin-Laundry Sorvices 
Marac Financo 

NZ Co-operativo Dairy Co Ltd 
NZ Motor Corporation Ltd 
SIMU Mutual Insurauco Assn 

^_ 

Ring them up. Ask thorn what they think of our 
services. An independent point of viow in 
always well worthwhile You never know, you 
may have shared a problem with one of thorn 
you may find our systems fit into your com¬ 
pany too. 

The biggest investment yon may over 
be responsible for 7 

No wonder you take it seriously. You'll want 
your options laid out in plain language you'!! 
wan practical systems to choose from; you'll 
™ 1 P eop l® who have a practical apprecia- 
problems who have 
solutions 1331008 Skl l ° 91 you lastin 9 
Look into it and you may find you'll want CBL- 
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Auckland - Kim Walker 31-489 

wSfw “ I ^!® en84 ’3W 
Chr?“52° n “ Ralph Martin 8SZ-939 
Christchurch - Ross Allan 797-480 
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activated yet ■ 

Hague pointed oottk. 
manual deposit bum 
the customer performs to- 
the checking funetku y 
automatic deposits, fat, 
clerks are necesui? 
provide a check n 
ilujxjsited amounts ire a 
pared with the atfc 
records at the endoffet 
Thus in one Imp® 
rcspecl-staff limn 
automation of depodisy 
nothing. 

Besides their lifo 
savings, the automifci 
mmals in banks andi 
places were seen by Ifo 
building up customs 
fidence for a final 
point of sate automaS: 
move, already takeno 
stores in the Unilei i 
completely eliminsis 
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handle large quantified- 
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said, to view the att^ 
such transactionsis' 
Zealand, wheredM 1 * 
musit lured muchc-i* 
cvplahk 1 . 

Meanwhile, tte s 1 *;' 
automated tene¬ 
ment are readying*; '; 
for the initial 
drawnl, deposit 
terminals 
First blood has 
United States C(g* 
enter m, who 5uRili»“. 
terininnls.lhrmi# 1 * 11 ’ 
Inter national Ds |L ; 
rivals urc betto' _ 
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iiiiiuly release of 
terminal and 17M 
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international -fljK# 
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Burroughs njjf 
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Judge rejects creditors’ Liquidator choice 


by Warren Berryman 

MR Justice Barker has turned 
down the recommends tint of 
Securitlbank creditors that 
Chas Sturt and Harold 
Goodman be appointed joint 
liquidators. 

In Auckland Supreme Court, 
the judge appointed Goodman 
as sole liquidator 96 hours 
.after an all-day hearing. 

Sturt was turned down 
because the court Bald he 
hadn't sufficient experience. 

Mr Justice Barker made it 
clear in his 35-page decision 
that he thought it desirable for 
Sturt to continue in the role of 
investigator. 

"Ultimately, one would hope 
that when the iong : awalted 
Section 9A report appears, 
Goodman as liquidator will be 
provided with a copy and that 
he will be permitted to make it 
avoiluble to SLurt," Barker 
said. 

Mr Justice Barker also 
appointed Joint Northy and 
Victor Jowsey to Uk? com¬ 
mittee of inspection. 

Sue uriti bank investors 
consortium secretary Jack 
Anderson received nearly 
double the number or votes as 
did Jowsey at Lite creditors 
meeting. 

But Jowsey had a slight edge 
on Anderson in value of votes. 

The central issues argued at 
the caurl hearing were: 

Whether Sturt was 
qualified for the job. Counsel 
for the consortium, Derek 
Firth, supported Sturt's ap- 

Needing 

Programming 

Resources? 

• Wc have project, lead¬ 
ers, analysts, program¬ 
mers and facilities 
managers available. 

• Experienced in IBM, 
ICL, Burroughs, NCR 
and other equipment. 

• Whole projects or 
single programs. 

• Hourly rates or fixed 
cost quotes negoti¬ 
ated. 

• Fixed cost quotes are 
payable after your ac¬ 
ceptance tests are 
completed and come 
with a one year de¬ 
bugging guarantee and 
a five year assurance 
of continuing support. 

,• Special emphasis is 
placed on the setting 
' and meeting of agreed 
timetables. 

' • All quotations are.laid 
^ put jn detail as part of, 
S'^ buf bpen approach on 
all aspects of each 
project. 

!• All programs, docu¬ 
mentation, flowcharts, 

. source code, etc be* 
ii. long to you. 

'• Our people will work 
at your premises or 
V our premises at your 
Zj: direction. 

JHERE is no obligation 
'JN, YOUR ASKiNG FOR A 
,9U0TE FROM .. ; 

if COMMERCIAL 
I COMPUTING. 

& LTD , 

'.'1 40 Hobson Street 

ffl- •: Box li-o© 
jii / Wellington * 

otophones: 

if ; Wellington 72*011 ' , - - . 
i| .: J Auckland 774*848 - Vi 
fl • i Hajnlltori $4*131 > .. - 




pointment. The Official 
Assignee, Ernie Gould, op¬ 
posed Sturt. 

• Whether other nominees 
for Securitibank’s liquidator, 
who also acted as auditors to 
one or more Securitlbank 
shareholders, should or should 
not be seen by virtue of this 
position as auditor, be seen to 
have interests in conflict with 
those of liquidator. 

One point pursued by Mr 
Justice Barker throughout the 
hearing was whether there 
was a good case for the ap¬ 
pointment of Sturl as a joint 
liquidator. Might it not bo 
better, or cheaper, to appoint 
Goodman as liquidator and 
have Sturt continue in his 
present rolo as investigator? 
That question was central to 
much of the debate. 

Both Goodman and Slurl 
said they considered them¬ 
selves adequately qualified to 
act on tlicir own. 

But the argument kept 
coining buck to tlx* division of 
responsibilities set out in the 
consort linn's newsletter: 
Goodman as the accountant 
handling the day-to-day 
liquidation, and Sturt the 
lawyer, persuing civil action 
agnlnst Sccuritibank 
shareholders and directors. 

The creditors' meeting 
considered four pairs of joint 



liquidators. Sturt and Good¬ 
man, nominated by the con¬ 
sortium, received the highest 
number of votes. 

Second came Bryan Ken¬ 
sington and Bruce Christmas, 
of Wilkinson WllbeiToss. They 
withdrew their nomination 
before the court l[curing, (mc 
N im July 25, 1979). 

Third in voting strength 
were Gerry lien nix! Bruce 
Slowed of Gllfillun Morris and 
Co. The company act as 
auditors to New Zealand In¬ 
surance, a Sccuritibank 
shareholder, and ha vended as 
auditor to South British In¬ 
surance. another Sccuritibank 
si in i d [older. 


The fourth pair of 
liquidators, Francis Jolly and 
Murray Wells, received few 
votes and was not considered 
by the court. 

The contest was between 
Rea and Stowdl and Sturt and 
Goodman. 

Gould made it clear he did 
not consider that being an 
auditor of a Securitlbank 
sha r ehol d er c onst i lu ted a 
conflict of interest. 

Firth did not agrea. Nor did 
Mr Justice Barker. His 
judgement reads: “In cross 
examination, Rea was unable 
to sec any conflict of interests 
arising from the Tact that his 
firm was auditor of a 
shareholder whose conduct or 
involvement with the 
SecuriLibank group was under 
dose scrutiny by the 
liquidator. 

“He agreed tha l tho partners 
and staff of tho firm would 
have access to much con¬ 
fidential information about 
l»Lli insurance companies and 
thiil he unil Sluwoll con Id iiave 
access, as partners, to this 
information, he recognised 
IhuL they would be bound by 
confident tally from using lluit 
information os liquidator. He 
stated thu t informal 
discussions with the directors 
of both the New Zealand, and 
Soutli British Insurance 


Companies revealed that there 
were no objections to the 
nomination of Rob and Stowell 
as liquidators. 

"Rea’ acknowledged that 
there could bo difficulties in 
that the auditor of the New 
Zealand Insurance Co would 
have to make some statement 
In his annual report to the 
shareholders regarding 
.possible liability of the 
company under the Paraplegic 
Association’s action (whether 
or not it had heen taken over 
by the liquidator). This tag to 
the accounts would be given In 
the name of the firm, the 
Auckland partners of which 
would be sharing in fees 
received from both the New 
Zealand Insurance Co. and 
from Securitlbank." 

Mr Justice Darker ruled 
against Rea and Stowell on the 
grounds of conflict of interest 
which their firm hod as 
auditors of Now Zealand In¬ 
surance. 

"An auditor must 
necessarily have access to 
confidential infnrmutinn 
belonging to the company 
being audited; liu Is therefore 
bound to luld this information 
inviolate. An auditor Is 
{teemed to be nil officer of the 
company. 

"In this case, it is suggested 
us a reasonable possibility (I 


put it no higher) that there 
would have to be an in- 
vesliga lion as to whether there 
was a fraudulent preference 
given to the South British 
Insurance Co by Securltibank. 
It would be difficult, If not 
Impossible, for the appearance 
of impartiality to be given if 
the firm which was one of the 
auditors at the time of the 
alleged fraudulent preference 
was seen to be Investigating 
the quesrion of the audit 
client’s involvement in a 
fraudulent preference." 

He pointed out the dif¬ 
ficulties arising from the 
auditors having access to 
Securitlbank shareholders 
minute books and the like, and 
in having this information, 
tagging the client’s accounts 
with reference to the con¬ 
tingent claim already lodged 
against NZI by the 
paraplegics. 

Mr Justice Barker.pointed 
out that il was no answer to 
say NZI only had a 1 to 2 per 
cent shareholding, because 
each Seeuritibank shareholder 
is I wing sued for negligence... 
and liability for negligence is 
joint mid several. 

Thus on the question of the 
liquidator’s Independence, Uie 
court's decision was a clear 
victory for the consortium. 


Some clubs 
fly from London 
to Auckland for 

about $5.00* 
simply by having 
the right people 
in the right places, 
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by Philip Greer 
FOUfl years ago John Lupien 
was a supervisor at an 
asbealos mine in northern 
Vermont. The United States 
Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) ordered the 
mine's owner to install 91.3 
million worth of anti-pollution 
equipment. The company 
decided to close the mine. 

With Lupien in the lead, 
the muers decided to buy the 
mine and preserve Its 180 jobs. 
With $100,000 of their own 
money and aided by $2 million 
in loans from local banks and 
state agencies, the employees 
look over the mine and 
installed Lupien as chairman 
of the board of the newly 
named Vermont Asbestos 
Group. 

In the ■ three years that 
followed, (he mine prospered 
as the market price of asbestos 
took a sudden — and 
unexpected — turn upward. 
The employees’ shares, bought 
for $50 each, soared to a value 
of more than $2300. In its first 
year under employee 
ownership, the mine paid a 
dividend of $50 a share, 


returning the entire initial 
investment. The next year, a 
dividend of $60 a share was 
paid. The EPA’s requirements 
were met in the first year of 
operation. 

A few kilometres away, in 
Saratoga Springs, New York, 
Donald Cox is president of 
Saratoga Knitting Mills, 
bought by Its employees from 
Cluett Peabody & Company in 
June 1975. In its last fiscal year 
under Cluett Peabody 
management, the mill shipped 
out $3.5 million worth of 
lightweight fabric used for 
making women's under¬ 
garments. In 1977 its sales 
were $9.75 million. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
FRONT 


While both operations have 
been successful under 
employee ownership, their 
stories have different endings. 
Lupien was forced out as 
chairman of . Vermont 
Asbestos Group early in 1978, 
after the stockholders voted to 
replace all but one member of 
the board. “I may have been a 
moneymaker." he says, "but 1 
was bad at politics. As soon as 
a worker gets some stock he 
becomes a capitalist. He 


thinks he can run the business 
better. The workers said I had 
been lucky for three years." 

In Saratoga Springs, Cox 
has had no trouble with 
his employee-owners. "The 
minute my foot hits the 
sidewalk, everybody knows 
who’s boss,” he says. "That’s 
the way you have to do those 
things." Later in the 
conversation, he admits he has 
"backed off that a little 
lately." 

Employee ownership of 
American business is on the 
rise. There are no precise 


figures on the extern «1 Hie 
Irend, chiefly because 
"ownership” can vary from 
employee trusts (hat hold only 
a few percent of n company’s 
outstanding shares to outright 
ownership, either through 
trusts or through direct .share 
sales. 

A number of agencies, both 
public and private, are 
involved in Ihe conversions, 
but their estimates of the 
number of firms controlled hy 
their employees range from 
"50 or 60" by an official of the 
United States Department of 
Labour to "300 to 500" by n 
nonprofit organisation that 
provides technical advice. 
Louis Kelso of San Francisco, 
who originated the idea of 
Employee Stock Option Trusts 
(ESOTs), which are rapidly 
gaining in popularity, says he 
has worked on 600 to 700. 


There isn’t any question, 
though, that employee 
ownership has been 
successful. A 1977 study by the 
Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan 
showed that 30 employee- 
owned firms for which data 


was av.tilt*hie h.ut » higher 
level of profit than 
conventionally owned firms in 
the same tuts mess 

A United Slates National 
Science Foundation study in 
IHifi found that worker 
productivii v increased in ho 
per cent of the employee 
owned firms it studied 

Some individual eases are 
even inure impressive The 
(liicago and North-western 
Transportation Company, 
which has liren worker owned 
since J'.ij'i, lias made profits m 
five of the Iasi six years. In the 
same period, two of its chief 
competitors have filed 
petitions of bankruptcy 

While employee ownership 
is still a small factor in the 
broad sweep of American 
business, it is an important 
segment of some industries in 
the north-western Uni ten 
Slates, for instance, the 
plywood business attracted a 
number of employee 
companies. 

Professor Edward C.reen- 
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agree with the connuft 
John Lupien and Donsh-:- 
tbe arrangement (e 
with problems. 

"If you look at It ins® 
terms — how weU doe 
company do In ad 


producing its product and so 
on,” he says, “it's very clear 
that they equal or surpass 
regular companies. From the 
point of view of the 
professional manager, though, 
it’s a pain ... At the smaller 
companies or cooperatives, 
you see people walking In and 
out In work clothes. 

"They have a right to look at 
the books, they can ask any 
questions they want. They look 
at the manager and say 'that 
turkey works for me.’ If one 
were a manager, I can see 
where it would be frustrat¬ 
ing. . 

Employee ownership can 
take one of several forms. The 
most prevalent now is 
standard stock ownership but, 
thanks to help from the United 
States Congress, Employee 
Stock Ownership Trusts are 
growing quickly. 

ESOTs are trusts set up to 
borrow money and use It to 
buy stock in the employee's 
company. The company can 
use the funds for its own 
purposes and periodically 


makes payments to the ESOT, 
which are used to repay the 
loans. When the loan Is fully 
paid, the shares are 
distributed to the employee- 
beneficiaries of the trust. 

Company contributions to 
the trust are tax-deductible, 
making ESOTs a popular way 
to raiae capital for expansion. 

In addition, in 1975, Congress 
allowed companies buying 
new equipment and thus 
entitled to a credit against 
their income taxes equal to 10 
percent of the cost of the 
equipment, to take an 
additional one per cent if a like 
amount was contributed to an 
ESOT. 

Economist Kelso, who 
developed the ESOT concept 
more than 20 years ago, says It 
is based on the theory that 
there are two factors of 
production — labour and 
capital. ESOTs, he says, are a 
incans for the labour to 
acquire (he capital (such os 
machinery and plnnts, which 
arc acquired through the 
stock ownership) in such a 











Your next proje 

with more econoht&and sjpeed 
if you direct that Hi-bond steel 
flooring be used 




Simply, Hl-bond is steal formed to hold poured concrete flooring but 
unlike wooden boxing, it Is not taken away after but bonds with the 
concrete permanently, reducing total structural steel requirements. Also 
due to its unique design, It carries all attachments for services and ceilings 
below. It also eliminates ail the traditional short spaced wooden supports 
needed for wooden boxing. Thus It is erected with Incredible speed and 
provides Immediate, aafe work platforms lor all trades. 

Ask your designer to check the following Hat of Hl-band features. He’ll 
efficiency H ' bondls flraal advante fie» In speed and weight/cost 

* speeds construction time. + Reduces foundation deadweights. * Frequently 
reduces floor thickness and weight. * Minimises fire hazard, protects personnel 

* Improves rigidly—reduces weight/cost. * provides lateral bracing, tension 
reinforcing and diaphragm action. * Lowers overall coats 

* No specialised skilled labour required. 

For new Hf-bond brochure write to 
Dimond Industries Ltd, Box 430, Wellington. 

Hl-bond is manufactured by Dimond Industries 
and is distributed by Wlpatone Ltd. 
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A PROMINENT' Am.-m-nii 
iiuiurunci' uxuvutiw lias 
iTitii'isixl a pru|Misal hy Mu- 
Australian Insurance t'uin 
missioner tu nintrnl fun-inn 
reinsurers operating m 
Australia. tJuaekenlinsU at the 
Beneficial Corpora I uni u| iln- 
llmtcil Stales said, that any 
sui'li attempts In control 
foreign reinsurers would 
reduce the mmilvr willing to 
after ale in Austnilin 

He reminded Australians 
thiil 7o |M*r rent of the jmymeul 
of insurunre el aims resulting 
(rum the Darwin eye lane ol 
1974 eame from foreign 
sources. 

John Janieke. Executive 
Dint-1 or of tin* Insurance 
Council of Australia, told a 
meeting earlier this year that 
Ihe most ini|Hii*tilnt fmv-lion 
foreign-owned companies 
could peiTorm in Australia 
today was the development oi 
an adequate reinsurance 
capacity. 

However, lx* added that Ihe 
time Tor llic Australian in¬ 
surance industry to rely on 
overseas facilities to provide 
most of the rHiuturanee might 
have [Kissed. 

There was also, hu said, a 
school or thought which 
believed Huil llie country’s 
reinsurance needs could best 
be provided through 
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Participation... key to 
greater productivity 
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N.Z. case-studies in important, 
new management methods 


“It is Imperative that we re-orient our work organizations 
to the radically changed circumstances we face as » 
country." 


Free .advice artd.:q«?wggS 
smallest or Iargest retai1, 
or Institutional contractd.,v;. 
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PLYWOOD ATTRACTS EMPLOYEE COMPANIES .. . "all 


you need is a power saw”, 
way that the capital will 
generate the cash to pay for 
itself. 

"The ESOT does two 
things,” Kelso says. “It gets to 
the pre-tax dollar, both for the 
benefit of tho employee who is 
accumulating capital but who 
really is given credit to buy 
stock representing capital 
and. second, to pay for it out of 
Lhc earnings of the capital 
which that slock represents 
and to pay for it in pre-tax 
dollars. 

“It is not a give-away 
technique... Our technique Is 
personal. U makes haves out 
of the have-nots without 


making have-nots out of the 
haves." 

The growth of ESOTs so far 
has come in the face of strong 
opposition from organised 
labour. Economists for labour 
unions say the ESOTs hnve 
been used as a substitute for 
the more common pension 
plans and that they are 
dangerous because the 
employees must rely on the 
fortunes of one company 
rather Lhan enjoying the 
diversification of their assets 
that they would get in a 
pension plan. 

(Kelso has come up with 
extensions of the ESOT idea. 


One is called a GSOC, or 
General Stock Ownership 
Corporation, in which 
company shares are owned by 
people In the community, 
whether employees or not. who 
are directly affected by the 
fortunes of the company.) 

Another popular form of 
ownership is the worker 
cooperative. Workers can buy 
different amounts of stock, but 
each employee has one vote on 
corporate policy, no matter 
how many shares he owns. 
"It ’9 a way of separating 
voting control from 
Investment,*’ says John 
Blanchard of the American 
Friends Service Committee in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
which offers technical advice 
on establishing co-ops. 

Blanchard has worked on 
only a few cooperatives — 
meat packing, baking and 
printing companies among 
them — and says the key to his 
plan is enabling workers who 
enmiot afford large 
investment to have some 
ownership and an equal voice 
in the company. 

“The problem," he SBys, “Is 
that it’s easier to do with a 
company that is labour- 
intensive than one that is 
capital-intensive (requiring 
large investments of capital 
for equipment, plants, raw 


materials purchases, etc).” 

No matter what form the 
employee ownership takes — 
ESOTs. cooperatives or simple 
stock ownership — people who 
deal with them say they have 
common problems. 

"One of the pitfalls that 
these companies have,” 
according to John Blanchard, 
"is not to provide some means 
of restructuring and education 
and training to handle the old 
tensions of organisational 
development between labour 
and management. 

"They don’t disappear. You 
have to provide a structured 
and educational format to 
handle those things in a 
regular systematic way rather 
than u haphazard way, so that 
labour problems don't become 
management problems. You 
can alleviate (hem If you work 
at it in a gradual and 
systematic way." 

Those involved with the 
movement say it is inevitable 
that more and more 
companies will come to be 
controlled by their employees. 

Says John Lupien: "1 
believe that In toduy’s society, 
it is n must that people get 
Involved — even invest in the 
company they’re working for 
to try to control their own 
future, their destiny.” 


10 Questions you 
should ask about 
Office Insurance 


1 

2 


Are the contents of my office covered against accidental damage as well as all the 
usual hazards such as fire, storm, burglary, etc? 


Do you have just one policy specially designed for offices which will cover not only 
my office contents (including money) but also the risk of business interruption and 
public liability? 


3 

4 


Will claims for furniture, furnishings, office machines, etc be settled on a "replace- 
ment-as-new" basis? 


If a serious tire (or similar catastrophe) prevents me from carrying on business, will 
the policy cover my expenses of setting up elsewhere? Will I also be compensated 
for any loss of profits? I 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


The replacement of lost or damaged documents is expensive; does the policy cover 
the cost of rewriting such records? 


Occasionally, I need to take home the office dictaphone or calculator; am I still 
covered outside the office? 


If my staff’s clothing or personal effects are lost, stolen or damaged 
can I claim? • 


If my office premises are damaged by thieves, does the policy cover the cost of 
repairs? Can I also claim for broken glass? 


I have a brand new desk-top computer worth $10,000. Can this be included 
along with all the other contents? And what about the value of the stored 
information; enn that be included too? 


Does the policy automatically provide cover up to $250,000 when I am legally liable 
for damages? Does this cover still apply in connection with such things as visits t 
make overseas, social club activities, refreshments supplied to visitors, etc? 


.So says Roy McLennan, senior lecturer in Business 
Administration at Victoria University, and editor of 
• : Participation & Change In the New Zealand Workplace. 

^ This important new book is intended to help New 
Zealanders develop insight Into methods which can 
^ transform the performance of our enterprises, and the 
{^satisfaction people get out of their work. 
s|;.ln a highly readable introduction, McLennan explains 
te how participation and change, or ’Organization D&veiop- 
jj^frient', works In theory ... then three New Zealand pilot r 
j.^studies show what happens In practice as well. I r 

^Participation & Change In the Neyi/ Zealand Workplace, 
^published by Fourth Estate Books: Only $4.95 at elf 
||rgood' bookshops, or direct from Fourth (Estate Bgdk^ + 
pj? O Box 9344, Wellington. (See Fourth Estgte Subscrip 
g^tlon Service coupon elsewh8[e in this jssue,) . i " . 


It's been our experience that when it cornea to office insurance, it isn't always easy td 
know what to look for. So people just aBk "How much?", but unless you get the right answers 
to the other questions, thsf oh© hardly matters. Incidentally, the answers to ell iG questions ’. 
should be yes. They will be if you ask us about our OfficePlan policy. 

What wa suggest is this. Gall two other companies - apy tv/o you like, then pail us (the 
number's there at tne bottom). Ask the three of lk these 10 questions. (Ask the:price. And 
compare what you gel ■ , . ; v 

Then ask yourself one final question. Who p offering me the best total value?, 

VVe think we know that answer, too. Well give you a hint if ybq save phoning us tin fast, 
you won’t have to make any other call ; -1;. y , 

AUCKLAND • WELUNQtbN. 'j |! CHOlSTCHUftOH ’ DUNEDIN 
• ,Ph.31-739 , 1 ; PH. 737.-280 i ! -Pi). 798*480.- , , • • Ph.7T8083 . 

,wavao(ftcealrofn)Wi 4 nfl$itt,lpJni/erOBTS«l,.oaillhqonar»ea»e«ljy<Ki.; v aefiyourbrokeMocqnlW 


,;. X§j[^ insurance tiftiiTEip..; ; 

-•! v-h.foriwar^yegtei^^ '" t * ' ■; ; 

FUJI Ttirnis aridCohcfilldris ol cov# are set oU* In our blRd^Pfen Fdicy^a'popjl oiwhlr^MsiVpBsble phrfehu$s L : v ! • 
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ASBESTOS kills In several ways. First, there Is asbestosis. 
Tiny invisible asbestos fibres In the air are inhaled. They 
Irritate the lung leaving scars In the small tubes and air sacs. 
Tills scarring is called fibrosis. 

It thickens the lining of the lung’s air sacs inhibiting the 
passage of oxygen from the air to the blood. This in turn puts a 
strain on the heart. The victim can die of heart failure or 
suffocation. 

Once the scarring starts It Is irreversible. Scarring left to 
reach an advanced stage will continue even if the victim is 
removed from the source of exposure. 

Death can be pul down to suffocation or heart failure. The 
root cause, asbestos, will not be discovered unlesB suspected 
and a post mortem examination Is made on the victim's lungs. 

Lang cancer caused by asbestos la IHUe different from that 
caused by smoking. It can rarely be cured. Victims usually 


live from six to nine months. 

Mesothelioma is a rare type of cancer almost always 
caused by asbestos after exposure as short us one day. Tins 
cancer affects the lining of the lung and abdomen. It is. in¬ 
curable. It kills within six months to two years. People ex¬ 
posed to asbestos show increased death tendency from viuu-cr 
or the stomach, oesophagus, and bowel. 

American medical researchers estimate that 45 per cent of 
nil asbestos workers will die of some form of euucer. 
Depending on the level of exposure to asbestos, the chance of 
getting cancer or any kind is three to four times higher than an 
unexposed worker. Deaths from lung cancer are rough I y 
5even times higher for asbestos workers aud deaths front 
gastrointestinal cancers are roughly three limes higher. 

About 10 per cent of asbestos related deaths arc due to 
mesothelioma. It takes most people20 years from the time of 


expnMin- In ilevcliip rtiiii'er. Many workers bwnn,. ,, 
after the) haie left tin- Job nud may not even r-— 
they w«ti- l» nstn-Hlos or when. 


1 be causal link between unbestus exposure MdiB . 
dentil i> nut drawn unless It Is suspected Md---*- 1 


Union leader labels asbestos: “time bomb 


JJ 


by Warren Berryman 
MANY of the 400 workers 


niiiupM mill lung exiimiiuillun wUlVan eieSiJSl! 

Tin- i-ausnl link has been established oversew a,/** 

cuses of lixil liability, llul In New Zealand2’lTX __ 

"here the link lias been obvious and f on*!,* 1 administration building 
tin- public's iitisp by omrerned trade unloniiti. ** heaved a sigli of relief when 


Ami-cii a,. expert in a sIh-sUk related dlieaie. 


Silikiiff Ilf till- .Minint Sinai Sclimil n f MMIdre aiib? 1 
till- risk Ilf lung cancer is >iu times greater for in 
worker if hi- siimki-s. This Is because ot Ihe 
with Inhni-Cii si ii« ki- anil asbestos fibres. 


Asbestos lobby successfully quashes fears 


by Warren Berryman 


THE asbestos lobby has been 
successful In New Zealand in 
playing down the dangers of 
asbestos. 

For example, following an 
asbestos scare, James Hardie 
and Co, New Zealand's only 
manufacturer of asbestos 
cement building products and 
pipes published a background 
paper titled Asbestos and 
Health in December 1978. 

It ssid: “Our belief, backed 
by expert study of all available 
medical research, is that the 
risks which were once 
associated with asbestos have 
been virtually eliminated in 
the manufacture of asbestos 
cement products." 

The paper said that 
mesothelioma is most com¬ 
monly associated with blue 
asbestos which is banned in 
most countries and has not 
been used liere in Hardie 
products for a decade. 

It stressed that dangers 
were associated with 
prolonged exposure to ex¬ 
cessive quantities of asbestos 
dust wlien the liealth hazards 


were insufficiently ap¬ 
preciated and controls 
inadequate. 

Hardies said that 90 per cent 
of the asbestos used in this 
country fa bound into asbestos 
cement products. As the 
cement binds the fibres there 
is minimum risk of dust — 
except when the product is 
being milled or sawn. 

Skilled tradesmen working 
with asbestoB cement products 
can eliminate the dust risk by 
cutting or milling it wet. But 
the general public may not be 
aware of the dangers when 
working in their own homes. 

While most researchers 
would agree with James 
Hardie's point that asbestos 
cement products ere the safest 
form of asbestos use they 
would not agree with their 
conclusions about only high 
levels or prolonged exposure to 
asbeBtos dust being dangerous. 

Nor would they agree with 
the implication that now that 
we have banned blue asbestos 
all will be right. 

James Hardie also operates 
in Australia. In March, James 


Hardie of Australia offered 
$13,958 in compensation to 
employees permanently 
disabled as a result of working 
with asbestos. 

Officers of the New South 
Wales Health Commission are 
Investigating two sites where 
James Hardie dumped 
asbestos waste. This in¬ 
vestigation was initiated by an 
ABC television programme 
"Nationwide" on the alleged 
health hazards of asbestos 
waste dumped by the compa ny 
in parts of Sydney. 

Australian Labour Party MP 
John Kerin called James 
Hardie's background paper a 
"masterpiece of deception". 

“The industry overall has 
lulled public awareness and 
dulled bureaucratic sur¬ 
veillance through control of 
information, and generally 
created an environment which 
is highly profitable to com¬ 
panies such as Hardies but 
which is deadly for Us work¬ 
force and the population at 
large," Kerin said. 

Kerin asked the Australian 
Parliament to replace 


asbestos industry represen¬ 
tatives on such Government 
bodies as the National Health 
and Medical Research 
Council. 

"It is one of the absurdities 
of our society that represen¬ 
tatives of an industry which is 
exposing its workers and the 
community to the risks of 
asbestos-caused diseases are 
advising governments on 
issues of public health and 
welfare," he said. 

Awareness of the dangers 
related to asbestos in Australia 
has led to a corresponding 
Increase in cases of com¬ 
pensation for sufferers. 

Up to 1975 only 30 people in 
New South Wales had received 
compensation for these 
diseases. Compensations for 
asbestos victims in the State 
are now running in excess of 40 
persons a year. 

This increase is partially due 
to the long time lag between 
exposure and death, ii is ulso 
due to awareness lending to 
establishment of cause nml 
effect. 

There arc five types of 
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asbestos- while or chrysolUe 
aslustos is tlic most common; 
ainusiti-, anthrnphyllile. and 
tromniito; and blue or 
crociioliic asbestos, which has 
been the subject nf many 
asbestos scares anil been 
banned in New Zealand for (he 
past 10 years or so. 

Most publicity related lo 
asbestos dangers in (his 
country has been in regard to 
blue asbestos. There is still a 
lot of blue asbestos already in 
place in buildings throughout 
the country. 

Australian in d i c a 1 
authorities are presently 
trying to locale New 
Zealanders who wm-ked or 
lived in Ihc West Australian 
town of Wiltcmnim. Blue 
asbestos was mined near 
Wiitenooni and the sln-els uf 
the liny ontbnek town are still 
gravelled with asbestos 
tailings front the mine. 

Wiiienoom has been e Inset I 
rkiwii — both Ihc town ami tin: 
mines. Tests on hundreds of 
workers from WHleuoum have 
revealed scores of asbestos 
related diseases. The search is 
on here for Nt-xv Zealanders 
known in have lived or worked 
in the town 

Auckland railway workers 
recently discovered, on in- 
s|K.-c(inn of a damaged Silver 
Star carriage. Unit i( was lined 
with blue asbestos. In¬ 
vestigations by Hie National 
Union of (tailwnyim-n show 
that blue asbestos had hern 
installed in all these cots 
during construction in Japan. 

Con O'Leary, branch 
secretary «r tin- Olaluihu 
branch of the union presented 
these facts to the 11179 N1UJ 
biennial conference. 

"This is an indictment nf the 
Railways Department and Us 
system of overseas con¬ 
tracting”, he sHid. 

"Either the bluo asbestos 
was specified in the eonlracl, 
which is nn indication of 
engineering incompetence in 
Uie light of prevailing medical 
and industrial opinion; or it 
waa left unspecified, which 1 r 
an indication of negligence on 
the part of those responsible in 
the department. 

‘The department agreed to 


the Health Departmati 
test for asbestos dust fej 
the workplace, the 
confidential to the dew 
and the employer. 


By comparison, Ac 
law demands reguiy 
level testing in 
with an asbestos dat? 
workers have full » 
both the final reportsi 
procedures (or canft 
out. 


sigii 

the Department of Health 
delivered an ail clear report 
ending this country's most 
recent asbestos scare. 

Others were nut so sure the 
Heal 111 Department had done 
its job properly. Some 
suggested a whitewash juh. 

It all star-led months hack 
when particles of asbestos 
wore IihiikI on mi employee's 
desk after work had been 
carried out around the 
building's vi-nlilni imi ducts. 

The Local Authorities of¬ 
ficers' Union was vail’-d in In 
investigate The Auckland 
Engineers' Union provided 
informal ion that the interior of 
parts of Die vent il:il ion system 
was lined with asbestos 
Both unions wi-n- eniK-i-nn-d 
that astx'slos dust iniiOil have 
Ik-oii Mown I It roll) 1 .in mt the 
building and hreailn-d by 
employees 


Asbestos causes several 
types of cancer and asbestosis, 
generally incurable. 

The assistant secretory of 
the Engineer's Union 
Auckland branch, Jim But- 
torwort h, h ns boco me 
something of a New Zealand 
authority on asbestos relutcd 
deaths in the workplace. After 
studying the civic situation he 
described Ihc ventilation 
system as u time I»mill. 

Ik- said the astasias might 
have I men safe enough when 
insiulWt, tmi v. itli tune the 
holding agent holding the 
lilirch lugi-lhi-r could |H-i-ak 
down. Ami tlie lethal fibres, so 
liny they could only lie 
defect c(i Willi ail elect roll 
microscope, would lie blown 
round Hie building. 

This had happened overseas 
And Hu- astasias found mi Ihc 
employee's desk could ho 
inkmi as evidence Mini Hie 
lamding mnlenul was not all 
that durable 

HullerworHi said tin* 
ash-stos should never have 
tarn list'd mi the mli-rior »l a 


American law alwt 
Hint cinployen ptr; 
their own cost, t- 
mcdicul examlnititci: 
workers who might Ike 
lo nstastos. 


Scientists predict 
asbestos epidemic 


little h«s beente: 
Zealand to establishlii. 
link between ap 1 - 
nsl«ftlo& and deithi 

Between 1871 and ir: 
were six deaths andti;- 
iin s p i t alisti [ 

mesciHipllomainN'Bt-- 
T'hesc deaths hr.!' 
recorded with rie'n 
cause. Possibly bM-’ 1 

mesothelioma, 

virtually the «d L ' 
cause. 


hy IVam'ii lii-rmiiiin 


But there couV'. 
1 ) 1*011 hundred* * '■ 
thousands of 
deaths pul down to*-- 
heart failure w** 2 

The New > * 

Engineering U**V. 
working with 
the Auckland 
Medicine lo 
register of pa* 1 ^ 
asbestos workefl 

ARovoracasJIhJ' 

who tiro 
drive to protect** 


ASIAKSTUS, according to 
Aiuerican nu-dicnl researcli- 
ers, will kill r>i per cent of 
the in million defence staff 
who worked with the- substance 
during World War II 

American scientists predict 
on a-shv-iios epidemic mi the 
same scale as the bul-uuic 
plague. 

Asbestos kills Am<-rii-;in 
and brilisli medical research¬ 
ers. who have investigated 
Ihi- i.msal link bet ween 
vXpuMire tu aslo'Stos :ilid 
death. ii:»vi- ••• t.-dilidn-il this 
iieyund reiiMiimlile <l"Hl*l 

But astasias usually kills 
.slowly Tin.- causal link, ill 
most cases is not obvious. The 
Mslx-stns cloclruii microscope 
delected fibres infest the 
hurrioii respiratury and 
alinient.-iry tracts causing 
respiratury di souse and 
cancer. 


incut, has looked beyond tin- 
iinni'-diate cause of death to 
Die | ni tin pal cause. 


Overseas studies show dial 
usticstox-rclutud deaths «-aa 
inch uie: a wife whose only 
exposure was washing her 
astasias worker hushaiid's 
overalls, office workers ex- 
I used • -ii masse to astaslns 
dust coining lrmn Hi*- aslicstos 
lining of iln-ir uftn-c Inal ding's 
ventilation system, m li'Miie 
1m inly m on who build a 
bungalow with materials 
containing asbestos. 



workltf 


these 


id 


Up a strict 
members 
asbestos. 

A,* 
Auckland 
Engineer's Ujljjj 
terworth, ■** *} 
across work«»« 
asbestos dry m 
dust off the , 

Butwnwra'ji 


Dentil can occur 2u years or 
more after exposure. Cause of 
death can be put down to heart 
failure or cancer. The un¬ 
derlying cause may not be 
discovered without an autopsy. 


Tin.- ashes I ox industry 
claims there is no substitute 
for the material. 


Asbestos is tuuud m nearly 
every home. 


The causal link between 
exposure to asbestos and death 
will not usually be made unless 
someone points out the 
possibility. In most cases this 
has been done by trade unions 
representing asbestos 
workers. 


replace the Insulation in the examples of snup-j 

rlnm nr*A,l _ _., 1_ ...liL —An. A it A J|8S ™. .. 


damaged section with 
fibreglass — but the problem 
will recur constantly and with 
the blue asbestos becoming 
more crumbly and dusty with 


message "■■■Tdrff 


is virtually 


O'Leary said; "There Is a 
great deal of false and 
misleading information 
available." 

He described some as 
coming from "well intentioned 
but scientifically muddled 
organisations such As the New 
Zealand Health Department.” 

„ O'Leary’s remarks about the 
Health Department were! kind 
compared with those coming 
from other unionists ini the 
frontline facing asbestos ex¬ 
posure. 


..In Britain, America, and 
New Zealand the trade unions 
have been in Hie vanguard, 
both in (‘.Kiiihli.sliing the causal 
link between exposure to 
asbestos and subsequent 
death, nnd in pressing for 
mms ln “ sbes,0! 

wa, 


In London, m 1 
showed that 10 


ventilation system in (he first 
place and should be removed. 

NIIK called up a selection of 
ventilation engineers who 
wen- incredulous that asbestos 
should have bc-c-n used on Hie 
interior of a ventilation 
system. They concurred with 
Lhitlei-wrirth that it should bo 
reniiivcd. 

The Health Department was 
called in by Hie Auckland City 
Council, it 1 1 -sled two nf Hu- 
building's M flours with a 
device that draws a measured 
quantity ul air through a filter. 
A til ire count is then made on 
!h<- tiller. 

'flu- Health Department 
produei-d a one paragraph 
rv|«rl that ii-ad: “Samples for 
aslx-stos in air were carried 
■mt in ihe civic adniinistrntion 
Imilding and the results have 
now ix-eii reei-iveil. Testing of 
iIm* work i-mirnnment was 
i-arricil out on Hie sixth and 
ninth floors on April :'l. I'.iTii, 
and tin- resulis have Ik-i-ii 
n-jitrledas having a neghgihle 

III ... Tlii-1 1 a/ai iI |i-v«-| is 

two liUvs per miihhtri' ■■( 
air." 


Asl "-%lo.sh:»> been •;alled Hie 
Uili'aiJe inllK-ral It has the 
uiikiii- ability in resist fire, 
acids, i-orrushui :uid friction 
wear AsImMos lias more than 
311011 industrial uses from 
pot holders io brake linings, 
pipe lagging to asbestos 
cement pipes and roofing. 


The asbestos industry has 
lulled Ihe public into a sense of 
security with claims (hot 
death results only from long or 
high levels of exposure In their 
product. 


The industry, and the New 
Zealand Health Department, 
also maintain that blue 
asbestos, which has been 
banned from this country for 
the past decade is the prime 
offondi-r. The public is led in 
D-lievc that white usltcslos, 
cur lenity lining used, is 
retafively safe. 


However, overseas cases 
show deaths from both blue 
and wlitfe asbestos. 


'.Trade unionists working 


per cent a directly with asbestos have 

cent in 1^ -received their warnings. The 

1966 to 20 'general public has not. 


1966 

New 


Zeal 


JauW'lQlf 


Ij MlhW a Mia aa nut tA.uauas 

Sfmwried M w Zealanders are free from 

I® ^fjfriXDOSure. Thnv am exnouM* 


,;j<|<';generaJ public 

Few asbestos related deaths 
w ^uve been reported 


. _ been reported In New 
.Zealand. This is not because 


They oro e ’“ x,sed ' 


v : 


■;i •_ w'it ! '- 


exposed without the 
• • of the warnings 

overseas - 

rather The low number of death 

prprtw ^j^AjMpjfTO^ertiricates in this country 
be tlfjjng f^^|5p^.L||criblng exposure to asbestos 
of- m SSffcSS the principal cause Is 

0 e aud iy^Stobahly due to the fact that 

dangers. The* wWWwa»h no one - 3,1(1 in P ar * 

ttieory Is Supported by the r™*?”?*. da* 1 TV .^lar the Health Depart- 
Heaith- Department’s ■ ‘f.., 

• ; V.. - y ,• .. {■ yocy, they said, ypien'’ 

■■ : ;.v ,: ■-.z*- \'■» T • 


Some unionists Accuse the 
Heal th . Depa rtmenf 
whitewashing asbestos 


The ashestm used in the 
system was breena asbestos, 
nr Hinositc, which has Die 
same health hazard ns while 
asljeslos. 

The Health Department's 
limits for white aslicstos is two 
fibres per mill!litre of air, 
while f'»r III He asbestos ii is 0.2 
fibres. 

t.'npies nf liiis repirt were* 
ovi-niii.illy made available to 
Die iiiiinn respi e.sciiling Du¬ 
el iipluVi-i-s involvi.sl. 

They asked why only two 
(W»is nut «»( 2a were tesleil" 

There was also i|u> 
hy| nl liet leal (|iie-s Li nn of what 
mil'Jil have h-ipiM-m-d in the 
ri-pirl if Du - results, had slmwii 
a hazard 

The llenllh Depart nielli 
keeps Ihe ivmiIIs of such 
repirts eurifideal uii between 
11 uni selves and Hie employers. 
It is |l|> to Ihc employer lo 
make I In-in avaikdiie to ihc 
employees. 

ItlllterworHi's lime bomb 
theory was im-vit pul to Die 
lest The Health I leparlinent 
tested Hie present U-vets nt 
asliesins diisl m tin- air Tin- 


pitenlinl danger, should the 
binding material break down 
releasing the fibres into the 
.stream of ventilating air, was 
not evaluated. 

Auckland district medical 
officer Nunnan Barnett said 
the department was not geared 
up Pi do such a test. 

"Wu don't deal with 
l>iit-i)ii.d problems, but with 
Ml uni mils as Ui.-y exist a> the 
Hrili*'' in- said 

Bar net I was unwilling to 
give > let nils of his depart- 
meni'* ie-siiiig prtiec-duies on 
Hie building "That's between 
Hie employers and ourselves." 
tu* said. 

"As bn- as wi-'iv eoin-i-rned 
only tiliii- aslx-stos is ear- 
<-eiiugi.ilie nud blue asbestos 
has been banned here", lu.- 
snirl. lie added iliac hr did not 
know of any deaths due to 
aslx-stos in this country. 

I>i- a p i t •• H iiriii-ii ’ s 
i-i-ur.su ra jm-i-s ii \ i-rsi-a -. 
reM-ari-h rnatei ial lias pi oven 
1 1 i.i I In ill] Min- and while 
asbestos i-aiise i-aucei' ami 
:isb*-stt»sis And Ilea lib 
I >i-]iarl nielli records show 


there have been at least a half 
dn/ni deaths from asbestos- 
caused cancer reported in New 
Zealand in recent years. 

The employees in the 
building can be grouped in two 
schools. Those who acccjjt the 
ilea 11 b Department's 
as sura lives, and those wlm 
liuvi* Havt-Ili-d iivorsrai and 
seen a-jbi-slus being treated 
with i lo- cam ion usually 
assuciat i.-d with soiiK-ibnig like 
iilonin- wasti- 

Buii-twoi iIi is enni erne 11 
ttiat (tiher buildings' vuntila- 
iion system.-, might have been 
done hi the .-.’line way lb- is 
(i««w (lying to track them 
down, seeking co-upeiat|nn 
ti (>in iln* people dial inst illed 
them 

ll is imi able Hint in sumt; 
Anir-rpsti] cllie.s 1 1 1 *.- use nl 
sprayed on a-.lx , .slo-,. such as 
tlial ll'-ed ill Hie cl vie ii(l- 
iiiiiiisi r.it loti imiMing. h.is 
ix-i-n b.iliin-it i-lilitely 

Tbal is (>• say. il lias bei-n 
liaiiru-il I min ii it- ev-n Where 
I lien- is nut .1 .-.li'i'.iiii of .iir 
flowing over U .md down Hu* 
Ihmars o| }(ni einployeet 


Tho claim Hiaf it takes lung 
exposure or exposure to high 
concentrations of asbestos 
dust to kill is also untrue. 
Dentils liave been attributed to 
asbestos after only one day’s 
exposure. 


Nor is il only Lhe asbestos 
worker who is at risk. In one 
reported case, an executive 
died from exposure lo 
asbestos. Looking for the 
source of exposure il was 
discovered that he had hung 
his coat in a closet beneath 
pipes lagged with asbestos. 
Apparently the dust had fallen 
on his coa t lapels and 
shoulders. 


Ralta believe export packaging is 
all about avoiding problems 


-not just surviving them. 


"Ralta Llmltod export n 
wide range of cast aluminium 
cookware and other products 
to various distribution outlets 
throughout Australia. Last year 
wo achieved over SI million In 
trans-Tasman sales. The 
packaging supplied by AHI 
Hygrade has been a large 
contributor to that success. 


Complete packaging service 
"We approached Hygrade for 
assistance with the design and 
production of the new 
packaging. Their experience 
with export requirements 
enabled us to take advantage of 
their complete service - design, 
arlwork, photography, printing. 


Award-winning designs 
“Last year it was 
announced that our Ralta -Stylpr 
Dryer package had won a N.Z. 
Forest Products Design Award 
as best carton for consumer 
convenience. It is a four-colour 
Formakote carton featuring 
glued block walls and a 
fold-over lid which converts into 
an effective counter display. The 
Ralta Hot Pot packaging was 
judged bast export carton and 
also highly commended as an 
outstanding structural design. 



Mr. Donald. MacDonald National Sale s Manager. Ralta Llcf: (tell) and 
Mr. hen Carney. Sales Manager. Hygrade Carton Division 


Real success in Australia 

"We've received a lot of 
good feedback from Australia. 
Australian retailers are 
impressed with the way the 
pack designs work as bulk 
display. One retailer told us he 
had been able to reduce his 
floor rental costs by $6000 a 
year through closing his 
storeroom and using bulk 
displays of our product. 

"Getting Hygrade involved 
right in the early stages of 
planning creates an extremely 
effective working relationship. 
They provide excellent service 
because they really believe In 
satisfying customer 
requirements." 


Here’s how our export packaging 
experience can help you... 


AHI Hygrade Packaging will 
design and produce packaging 
that Incorporates your 
requirements with the basic 
principles of export packaging. 

By bringing us your 
problems at the design stage, 
we can ensure you don’t suffer 
from inadequate preparation 
through our knowledge of vital 
aspects such as construction 
and graphic designs that appeal 
In various overseas markets. 
There are also many other 
requirements for branding, 
shipping Instructions and 
marks, transportation laws and 
packaging regulations both here 
in New Zealand and overseas. 

Our service also includes 
help for exporters from our AHI 
Group Export Division. Their 
invaluable experience in dealing 
with many overseas countries 


could provide you with 
important advice and guidance. 

The export market is an 
arena ol worldwide competition. 
The more attractive and 
protesslonal your product looks, 
the more chances it has for 
success. Our long-term 
experience in export packaging 
has helped our clients avoid the 
dangerous pitfalls. 

If you would like further 
information or a copy of our 
extensive ‘Packaging for Export 1 
brochure contact your local 
Hygrade Sales office or the 
Marketing Manager, AHI Paper 
Products Group, Private Bag, 
Auckland. 


Hyorada Packaging Company 


A unit ol AHI Papnr Products Group. 


Export Packaging - from the Creative Packaging People. 
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